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The world waited for a speech 
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@1938, 
by the 
National 
Educa- 
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Alliance, 
Inc. 


1,543 Lectures 
2,437 Pictures — 49 Color Plates 


Here is such a wide choice of educational opportunities that 
you will find all courses of instruction which you want and need. 
And even if you do not feel the need of studying systematically 
a single one of the 57 courses, you will still find in the POPU- 
LAR EDUCATOR a vast wealth of articles as fascinating as 
could be found in any popular non-fiction magazine. Each 
weekly number will give you the biggest quarter’s worth you 
ever had! 
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Joined the Spring Group 
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| You Must Register At Once...Mail Coupon On Opposite Pig 
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ENGLISH (Speaking, Reading, Writing) — 
MATHEMATICS—PS YCHOLOG Y—etce. 


for Only 25 Cents Each! 


The POPULAR EDUCATOR is truly “the poor man’s higher educa- 
tion.” Take, for example, a subject like PSYCHOLOGY. If you had 
to attend lectures on this subject in person at a High School or Col- 
lege, it would cost you hundreds of dollars—even an elementary text- 
book would cost you three or four. Yet the Alliance teaches you this 
useful science for a whole yeaar—AT A TOTAL COST OF EXACTLY 
25 CENTS! This is an unprecedented bargain! 


Prepared by THIS NATIONAL COUNCIL OF DISTINGUISHED 





E. A. Saliers, B.S., M.A., Ph.D. L. A. Goldblatt, 


Outstanding Authorities from Leading Universities and Colleges 
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Organized to Help Millions Broaden Their Knowledge, Through the POPULAR EDUCATU 
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THE HIGHER EDUCATION 
YOU NEED For SUCCESS 


now yours for only — 


One Cent a Lesson? 


Only 25c a Week... Stop Whenever You Like 


NOW: at last, every man and woman who wants the benefits of more advanced schooling can 
have it, for the National Educational Alliance has brought 57 High School and Colleges Courses 
within easy reach of any one who can afford to invest 25c a week in better education. 


To begin with, your membership in the National Educational Alliance is free, and as soon as you 
join you start to receive the POPULAR EDUCATOR—which includes weekly groups of fasci- 
nating lectures—for the price of a high grade periodical—only 25c a week. 


EDUCATORS 





Fred Asa Barnes, C.E., M.C.E., F.A.A.A.8, 
Cornell University 
ENGINEERING 


D. H. Davis, A.B, Ph.D. 
University of Minnesota 
PHYS. GEOG. & CARTOGRAPHY 


H. E. Himwich, M - 
Union Universi 
PHY 'SIOLOGY “WD ANATOMY 
Neal D. Houghton, A.B., Ph.D. 


University of Arizona 
POLITICS 


Adam R. Gilliland, B.O., B.A., Ph.D. 
Northwestern University 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Richard D. Fay 
Mass. Institute of Technology 
RADIO 
Harry A. Overstreet, A.B., B.Sc. 
City College of New York 
PHILOSOPHY 
G. Oscar Russell, B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 
Ohio State University 
PHONETICS 
L. L. Hendren, A.B., M.A., Ph.D. 
University of Georgia 
PHYSICS 


Allan Nevins, A.B., M.A., Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D. 
Columbia University 
SOCIAL HISTORY 


F. M. Kercheville, B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 
State University of New Mexico 
SPANISH 


Rennie Wilbur Doane 
Stanford University 
ZOOLOGY 


Harry Shaw, Jr. 
New York University 
WRITING &€ REWRITING 


Additional courses in SHORTHAND, TYPE- 
Ww RITING, INTERIOR DECORATING, 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


IT’S NEVER TOO 


_ LATE TO LEARN 
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Like Reading Any Fascinating Magazine 


Nothing is more effortless and interesting than the new method of educa- 
tion employed in the POPULAR EDUCATOR! Your lectures come once 
each week on each subject in the pages of an attractively illustrated pe- 
riodical. The first weekly issue includes 32 “No. 1 Lectures,” in 32 differ- 
ent courses of instruction—from Anthropology to Zoology. 
ond weekly issue brings you a similar 
number of “No. 2 Lectures,” etc., ete. 
You follow only the courses you want to 
learn, just as you read in a magazine 
only the serials that interest you most. 
Each course is as entertaining and inform- 
ative as an expert in the subject, plus a 
popular writer, 
can make it. 


The sec- 





Mail Coupon Now 


Each lecture ——_— =< 
is short enough 
to read at one 
sitting and so 
interesting that 
you retain it 
easily. And they 
are illustrated 
with unique 
photos and dia- 
grams, some- 
times copies 
from priceless 
originals in mu- 
seums. 


WRAP UP 25c AND MAIL IT NOW for Your First 
POPULAR EDUCATOR 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL Ana Inc., Dept. B.B. 
87 West 47th Street, New York, 


For the enclosed 25c, please send me the first issue con- 
taining a group of 32 Lectures in the Alliance’s courses, pre- 
paid, and enroll me in the new class for one year. You may 
send me the POPULAR EDUCATOR weekly at the rate of 25c 
a week, until I give you notice to cancel. For convenience in 
bookkeeping, you may bill me once a month for such copies 


as I receive. | 
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HENNESSY 


COGNAC BRANDY 


A hammock in a shady cor- 
ner, a good book and... a tall, 
cold glass of Hennessy-and- 
soda! What more could a man 
ask on a warm, sultry day? 
Try Hennessy-and-soda... 
enjoy its zest. 
HENNESSY-and-SODA 


1 jigger of Three-Star Hennessy 
3 ice cubes ¢ Plain soda water 


84 PROOF 





INSIST ON HENNESSY in a Stinger 
Cocktail - Old-Fashioned -SideCar*Brandy 
Sour + Brandy Cocktail + Mint Julep. 


Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France 
JAt HENNESSY & Co Established 1765 
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LETTERS 


Football Rules 


Your article on page 26 of the Aug. 29 
issue pertaining to new football rules is in 
error in stating that: “A year ago, teams 
often refrained from throwing long-scor- 
ing passes because the penalty for missing 
two in succession was 5 yards.” You are 
wrong. The rule in question is Rule 7, Sec- 
tion 5, Item 2, Penalty 3 of the 1933 In- 
tercollegiate Rules, which did state that 
a penalty of 5 yards should be imposed 
upon team “A” if it had a second, third, 
or fourth incompleted pass in any series 
of downs. This rule was changed by delet- 
ing this third penalty in the rules of 1934 
which removed the penalty of 5 yards ... 

What your editor was trying to say was 
that “A year ago, teams often refrained 
from throwing long-scoring passes because 
the second incompleted pass in any series 
of downs that became the second incom- 
pleted pass in the end zone resulted in a 
touchback.” This is covered in the 1937 
rules in Rule 7, Section 5, Article 2, Item 
2, 2nd paragraph . 





JOS. D. DUNLEAVY 
Montana Officials Association 
Butte, Mont. 


Mr. Dunleavy is right. 


teal 





NLRB and C.L.O. 

On page 5 of Newsweek for July 25, 
1938 ... I quote: “Workers in the NLRB 
offices have been flocking into the C.1.0.’s 
union of Federal employes.” 

I... wish to inform you that your 
statement is entirely without foundation. 

NORMAN MATHIAS 
President 


National Labor Relations Board Union 
Washington, D.C. 


NeEwswEEK regrets that it was misin- 
formed. A recheck indicates that there is 
considerable sentiment within NLRB’s em- 
ployes’ ranks in favor of the C.I.0. union, 
but no more than a handful have become 
members. 


The King’s Feast 


The future historian of intellectual fads 
of our days will have to dwell upon the 
prevalent epidemics of crossword puzzles, 
1.Q. tests, and “Ask me anothers.” He, 
doubtlessly, will have to mention in that 
chapter the amateur copyreaders, whose 
greatest delight is fishing for unimportant 
and abstruse errata in the columns of the 
periodical press. 





Being one of them, I must confess to a 


satisfaction equal to the finding of a pearl 
in an oyster (and just as rare), when I 
happen to discover a slip in NEwsweeEk’s 
“almost uncanny accuracy.” I am there- 
fore as pleased as Punch to report that in 
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your issue of Aug. 1, on page 15, reporting 
the menu of the. banquet in Versailles yoy 
call Haut-Brion a “red Burgundy.” While 
to all wine lovers Chateau Haut-Brion js 
known as one of the four greatest glories 
of the Bordeaux region (Premier grand cry 
classé) , the other three great red wines of 
the region being Chateau-Lafite, Chateau- 
Latour, and Chateau-Margaux. 
ALEXANDER KOIRANSKY 
Seattle, Wash. 


Catfish! 
Your Aug. 22 number enjoyed very 
much, especially your article “Carolina 








Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Jubilee,” dealing with catfish “soup” and 
our mudslinging candidates. 

Just one thing we didn’t like and that’s 
the idea of catfish “soup.” We folk here in 
the low country years ago were the origina- 
tors of catfish stew and not soup. I note 
that this “soup” business was in the up- 
state, where they don’t even know how to 
cook it. Sometime when I have more time 
will send you receipt for a real old-time 
“catfish stew.” 

WINSTEAD COLLETTE 


Manning, S.C. 


Catrisu Soup!! Who ever heard of such 
a vegetable!! Let’s keep this thing straight. 
Catrisn Stew. Now, that’s the thing! 
Give me another helping, please. Yours for 
correct summer diet. 
D. W. A. NEVILLE 


Newberry, S.C. 


Newsweek’s staff photographer, Pat 
Terry, insists that the folks at the York 
County picnic called it “soup,” not “stew” 
—and as supporting evidence he submits 
the accompanying picture. Soup or stew, 
it was mighty good, he adds. 





Fan 


I feel the urge to write my first fan let- 
ter with Raymond Moley as my hero. 
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Hlis “Free Advice to Republicans” in the 
Aug. 29 NEWSWEEK proves that a man, 
it he has understanding, can be in opposi- 
tion to his present Administration and yet 
not be in sympathy with the animosity ex- 
pressed by many aggrieved, tiresome Re- 
publicans. 
ETHEL A. LUNDGREN 
Chicago, IIl. 





The Dies Exposé 

In your issue of Aug. 22, 1938, is the 
following paragraph on page 12, under 
“The War on ‘Isms’ ”: 

“While Fiihrer Kuhn fumed to the New 
York press that Metcalfe’s testimony was 
all lies, Representative Dies’ ace investiga- 
tor amazed committee members with a 
gries of declarations: (1) that the G.A.B. 
has 25,000 active members, another 75,000 
‘who are willing to be seen at Bund public 
gatherings,’ and some 400,000 sympathiz- 
ers who are being trained to function as 
spies and saboteurs in time of national 
emergency; (2) that an entire company of 
the Illinois National Guard was composed 
of Bund members . . .” 

The above paragraph states a fact which 
was discovered by the Illinois National 
Guard about five years ago and was im- 
mediately corrected. It is, therefore, unfair 
to this organization to have the publica- 
tion indicate that that condition exists to- 
day. Even at the time it did exist, the 
number did not exceed twenty members. 
J] am sure Mr. John C. Metcalfe would 
state the facts differently if he thought 
they would be published. 

ROY D. KEEHN 

Chicago, IIl. 


NEWSWEEK erred in not reporting that 
Metcalfe tempered his assertions about the 
Illinois National Guard company with the 
qualification “at one time.” 





Tolerance 


In your issue of July 25 the section of 
Religion is devoted to a story about the 
efforts of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
to stem attacks on the church and wipe 
out intolerance (as directed against the 
Roman Catholic doctrine). It sounds as 
though only this church had been sinned 
against! Why not a campaign by the hier- 
archy to teach its own members a little 
tolerance? There are plenty of places on 
the planet where this would do a lot of 
good. Right here such a young sprout as 
myself has already been stoned and man- 
handled and maligned in press and pulpit 
by pious members of the Roman faith for 
preaching the gospel in the Presbyterian 
way, in spite of my own tolerance of my 
Roman brethren! 

Yours for true tolerance, 
PAUL BURGESS 
Quezaltenango, Guatemala 








Laughter and leis await you in Hawaii 
when the Empress of Japan and Empress 
of Canada stop over en route to the Orient. 
Or go direct from Vancouver and Victoria 
to Yokohama in 10 record days with the 
Empress of Russia or Empress of Asia... 
then on to Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Manila. Stay with your ship 
while she makes a complete six-week 
round trip with 15 days ashore at fascinat- 
ing ports. It’s the “cruise way” to see the 
Orient. YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or Cana- 
dian Pacific: 41 offices in U. S. and Canada. 


Canadian Pacific 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


PICTURESQUE FILIPINOS CULTIVATING RICE 


THERE'S A PAUSE AT 
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N? ONE can deny the importance 
of mother love in child rear- 
ing. But mother love alone is not 
enough. Carried to excess, mother 
love can smother your child in a 
protective cloud that may result in 
a spoiled, wilful youngster. 


If you expect your child to grow to 
fine, healthy adulthood, mother love 
must be tempered with liberal doses 
of forethought and _ intelligence— 
plus a heaping measure of knowl- 
edge! 


For instance: 


Do you know what to do when your 
child refuses to eat? 


Do you know how to handle the prob- 
lem of low school grades? 


Do you know how to stop temper tan- 
trums? 


Do you know the solution to the myriad 
child-rearing problems that arise 
daily—problems that mother love 
may aggravate rather than cure? 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
CAN HELP YOU! 


HALF-MILLION conscientious _ par- 

ents of more than a million growing 
children eagerly await the coming of The 
Parents’ Magazine each month. They know 
that its sound, practical advice will help 
them solve even the most difficult of 
child-rearing problems. 


Every issue of The Parents’ Magazine 
contains about forty helpful articles that 
deal with every aspect of child care from 
crib to college. They present in an inter- 
esting, readable manner the latest authori- 
tative methods of child rearing, together 
with the tested discoveries of intelligent 
parents. 


The Parents’ Magazine 
9 East 40th St., New York, N.Y. 


I 
I enclose $1.00 for a Half Price Trial 8 months subscription. If I | 
am not satisfied it is understood that my money will be refunded. 


ee 


ARE YOU 





YOUR CHILD 
WITH AFFECTION ? 


The Parents’ Magazine Advisory Editorial 
Board of fifty outstanding authorities on 
child and parent problems includes such 
well known people as James R. Angell, 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Dr. Allan Roy 
Dafoe, Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth, Mrs. 
Sidonie M. Gruenberg, Dr. Grace Langdon, 
Angelo Patri, and Katharine F. Lenroot. 


And while The Parents’ Magazine is inde- 
pendent of any organization connection, it 
is published with the official cooperation 
of four great Universities: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; State Uni- 
versity of Iowa; University of Minnesota, 
and Yale University. 


Thankful Mothers Tell Us... 


ONE appreciative mother tells us: “If it 
hadn’t been for your article on Infan- 
tile Paralysis we might have had a hope- 
less little cripple in our home instead of a 
healthy boy.” 


Another grateful mother writes: “I have 
often said I would go without a meal 
once a week if necessary, to save money 
for this magazine. It certainly is essential, 
and more important than food and drink.” 


And many parents have said: “To me it 
is the most worth while magazine pub- 
lished.” 


Will You Invest a Dollar 
in Your Child’s Future? 


S° THAT you can see for yourself how 
helpful The Parents’ Magazine is in 
dealing with the problems of child rear- 
ing from crib to college, we will send you 
the next eight big issues for only a dollar 
—which is just half the price you would 
pay if you bought them singly on the 
newsstand. Just clip this coupon and pin 
a dollar to it! 
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On the Shore Dimly Seen— 


Sandusky, Ohio: Elmer Frank, director 
of a choral society, made a survey which 
he says, proves that only “three persons 
in 100 know the second verse of the St 
Spangled Banner.” 


ar 


Blarney— 


London: An American syndicate recent- 
ly got the bright idea of taking the Blarney 
Stone on a nationwide tour at $1 a kiss. 
Attempts were made to rent the famous 
kissing rock from Sir George Colthurst. 
owner, for $500,000. But Sir George re- 
fused; the Blarney Stone attracts tour- 
ists in droves to Cork and at 25 cents a 
kiss brings thousands of pounds to S‘r 
George. So the American syndicate ar- 
ranged for the next best thing. Last week 
10 tons of stone, quarried near Blarney 
Castle, were shipped from Liverpool. The 
plan is to reproduce the entire castle, in- 
cluding the stone which is supposed to im- 
part “sweet eloquent persuasiveness,” in 
Los Angeles. 


The Numbers— 


Dallas: For the first time thousands of 
citizens have no trouble remembering the 
numerals of their auto licenses. Herbert 
Watson, manager of the highway tax divi- 
sion, handed out plates that correspond to 
applicants’ home or business telephone 
numbers. 


WPA on D.T.— 

Boston: Of 10,000 alcoholics treated at 
the City Hospital in the past ten years 
9,500 were men, according to a WPA sur- 
vey. Most of them were unskilled workers 
between 30 and 45 years of age. 


Super Salesmanship— 


Juneau, Alaska: A sad old vaudeville 
joke, something about “you might as well 
sell an icebox to an Eskimo,” achieved re- 
ality when James Moran, salesman, ped- 
dled a refrigerator to one Charlie Pastolik, 
an Eskimo living on St. Michael’s Island. 
Moran drove home sales point after sales 
point, insisting that a refrigerator is the 
proper place to store reindeer meat, whale 
blubber, and seal. Finally the Eskimo 
weakened and forked up $150—50 silver 
dollars and $100 worth of furs, heirlooms, 
and ivory. 


Out of Bounds— 


Atlanta: When C. P. Vaughn, five times 
Mayor of Roswell, had built himself a 
home, he discovered it was 6 feet over the 
municipal line. The charter specifies the 
Mayor must live within the town limits. 
Rather than give up his new house, Vaughn 
resigned. 
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Self-Supporting in Ten Months 


“'I am able to live on the money I 
earn by writing, and it is not yet 
ten months since I began the 
course! Until a few months after 
beginning to study with you I had 
never had a line published in any 
commercial publication. What 
more can I say for a course which 
has enabled me to earn a liveli- 
hood by the most congenial work 
I have ever done?’’ 


John N. Ottum, Jr. 
Box 95, Lisbon, N. D. 


How do you Know 
you can’t Write? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit 
of training, under competent guidance? 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer 
until he (or she) has been writing for some 
time. That is why so many authors and 
writers spring up out of the newspaper busi- 
ness. The day-to-day necessity of writing— 
of gathering material about which to write— 
develops their talent, their insight, their back- 
ground and their confidence as nothing else 
could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of Amer- 
ica bases its writing instruction on journalism— 
continuous writing—the training that has pro- 
duced so many successful authors. 


MORE ROOM FOR NEW WRITERS 
THAN EVER BEFORE 


Read what Fulton Oursler, editor of 
LIBERTY, has to say: 


“There is more room for newcomers in the 
writing field today—and especially in LIB- 
ERTY MAGAZINE—than ever before. 
Some of the greatest of writing men and 
women have passed from the scene in recent 
years. Who will take their places? Who 
will be the new Robert W. Chambers, Ed- 
gar Wallace, Rudyard Kipling, and many 
others whose work we have published? It is 
also true that more people are trying to 
write than ever before, but talent is still 
rare and the writer still must learn his craft, 
as few of the newcomers nowadays seem 
willing to do. Fame, riches and happiness 
of achievement await the new men and 
women of power.” 





Learn to write by writing 


EWSPAPER Institute training is based on 
the New York Copy-Desk Method. It starts 
and keeps you writing in your own home, on your 
own time. Week by week you receive actual as- 
signments, just as if you were right at work on a 
great metropolitan daily. Your writing is indi- 
vidually corrected and constructively criticized. 
Many people who should be writing become 
awestruck by fabulous stories about millionaire 
authors and therefore give little thought to the 
$25, $50 and $100 or more that can often be 
earned for material that takes little time to write 
—stories, articles on business, fads, travels, 
sports, recipes, etc.—things that can easily be 
turned out in leisure hours, and often on the im- 
pulse of the moment. 


A chance to test yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude 
Test. This tells you whether you possess the 
fundamental qualities necessary to successful 
writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, 
creative imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking this 
test. The coupon will bring it, without obligation. 

Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York. 
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Newspaper Institute of America ] 
One Park Avenue, New York i 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing * 
Aptitude Test and further information about writ- 8 
ing for profit as promised in Newsweek. Sept. 12. 4 
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ALL oveR AMERICA there is a grow- 
ing hunger for modern railroad 
transportation. 

Through the long period when pas- 
senger traffic was gradually declining 
there was no loss of faith in the safety 
and dependability of railroad travel. 
But the glamor was gone. The swift 
advance in other accessories to living 
made people dissatisfied with old- 
fashioned trains. They demanded 
something new. 

Then Budd began building stream- 
lined trains of stainless steel. They 
were new, indeed. Gleaming silver 
lances that flashed over the rails, 
carrying their passengers in unimag- 
ined comfort. The triumphal progress 
of these trains across the continent 
was a startling demonstration of re- 


awakened interest. And today, after 
eight million miles of successful oper- 
ation, their popular appeal is greater 
than ever. Not only are they delighting 
an increasing number of travelers, but 
in every town and village along the 
right-of-way they are sources of civic 
pride. 

In addition to the comfort, speed 
and beauty which the public has come 
to expect in all modern trains, Budd- 
built equipment brings this important 
and unique advantage: 

Budd cars make no compromise 
with dead-weight. They are built of 
stainless steel through and through. 
Fabricated by the patented Budd 


SHOTWELD* process, this strongest of 
structural alloys permits true light 
weight — costing less to haul — yet 
maintains the highest standards of 
strength and safety. 

They are operating at a profit —to 
the railroads — to the traveling public 
— and to the nation as a whole. 





@ Originator of ALL STEEL* automobile bodies, 
Budd has pioneered modern methods in the design and 
fabrication of many steel products. The Budd develop- 
ments in stainless steel include railway cars, marine 
and bridge structures, airplanes, tanks, bus, truck and 
trailer bodies and equipment for the chemical and rayon 
industries. * Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 





EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA AND DETROIT 


BUDD METHODS SAFELY ELIMINATE DEAD-WEIGHT 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 


w~werrer 





Jobs for Losers 


Sens. William G. McAdoo and James 
P. Pope, both defeated in the primaries, 
will get New Deal appointments. McAdoo 
is likely to be offered a place on the 
Maritime Commission. Pope’s new job is 
still undetermined but, if Congress sets 
up a new commission to handle phosphate 
development, he will probably become 
head of it. 


Farley’s Thumbs Down 


Postmaster General Farley was _ re- 
sponsible for Senator Pope’s announced 
decision not to run as an independent 
after having missed renomination in 
Idaho’s Democratic primary. When Pope 
went to visit F.D.R. at Hyde Park, the 
White House “purge committee” thought 
all was set for Pope to announce that 
Roosevelt had asked him to run. But 
Farley phoned the President, persuaded 
him to do nothing for the moment, then 
visited Hyde Park and convinced him 
that an independent Pope candidacy would 
merely give the G.O.P. a victory in Idaho’s 
senatorial race, perhaps in other state and 
local contests. 


New Labor Movement 


In the future you'll probably hear much 
about a new “third national labor organi- 
zation” —the National Council of Indepen- 
dent Unions. An outgrowth of independents 
within Republic Steel Corp., the new 
movement has been quietly taking shape 
in Canton, Ohio, under direction of one 
Paul W. Horner. It already has national 
headquarters in the Harter Bank Building, 
Canton, is establishing an embryonic 
Washington staff, and this week sets out 
to sign up independent unions throughout 
the country as affiliates. It’s designed, of 
course, to give the independents a national 
his comparable to the A.F. of L. and 


Blocking the Crackpots 


It’s a fair bet that F.D.R. will soon 
make a speech proposing a_ general 
broadening of the Social Security Act— 
to take wind from the the sails of the 
crackpot” pension schemes that are again 
gaining momentum (as in California) . 
Two recent Congressional callers at the 


White House got the impression that the 
President would go still farther, that he 
was thinking of calling Congress into 
special session about Nov. 15 to start 
work on Social Security amendments. 
Announcement of such a session would 
give Democratic candidates sound pension 
pledges to talk about, heading off the 
trend toward lavish promises. Best guess: 
Roosevelt will make the speech but won’t 
call a special session unless .the pension 
rash grows much more serious. 


Harlan County Plans 
When the NLRB dropped its case 


against Harlan County coal operators, the 
Justice Department quickly announced 
that its charges of “conspiracy” by the 
operators still stood and that it was pro- 
ceeding with plans for a retrial. That is 
correct, officially. But here’s the plan, 
now being wnofficially worked out, that 
will probably go through: The govern- 
ment will proceed with preparations for 
the new trial as if deadly earnest, but at 
the appropriate time the operators will 
plead guilty to lesser charges, the govern- 
ment will accept the pleas, and the case 
will never again come to trial. 


C.1.0. Convention Off? 


Close students of the subject are cer- 
tain that the C.L.0. convention announced 
by John L. Lewis won’t be held this 
year. Reason: the C.1.O. is too badly 
split. As if the trouble in the United 
Auto Workers weren’t enough, similar 
dissension is flaring up in the Textile 
Workers Organizing Committee, which is 
being harassed in New England by Fran- 
cis Gorman, who led the 1934 textile 
strike and was later let out by the 
T.W.O.C. Besides, the C.1.O. is. still 
plagued with multiple troubles on the 
West Coast and by the recalcitrance of 
the Ladies Garment Workers Union. 


U.S. and Europe 


Despite all the stories telling how Brit- 
ain and France have been high-pressuring 
the U.S. to take a more clear-cut stand 
on the European crisis, Secretary Hull 
(until early this week, anyway) has had 
no intention of making further pronounce- 
ments. He feels that his and F.D.R.’s pre- 
vious statements went as far as this coun- 
try can go in assuring the democratic na- 
tions that they have U.S. sympathy, and 
he believes repetition would merely weak- 
en the force of his stand. Officials here 
and abroad already concede that, in event 
of an Anglo-German conflict, the Ad- 
ministration would see that Britain got 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


bountiful help in the form of materials 
and supplies not actually “implements of 
war” and would utilize every other loop- 
hole it could find in the Neutrality Act. 


Auto Union Pinched 


The most hopeful sign C.1.0. chiefs 
have seen in their effort to settle the bitter 
split in the United Auto Workers is this: 
The union’s administration, under Presi- 
dent Homer Martin, is hard pressed for 
funds because of the fact that the dissident 
locals have stopped dues payments. Martin 
has been frantically seeking a loan to 
finance pis fight and made a special trip 
to New York in a futile effort to get an 
advance from David Dubinsky’s Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers. 


Patronage Plans 


Several grains of salt should be added 
to the published reports that the Presi- 
dent will deny patronage not only to 
Senators Tydings and George, if they are 
reelected, but also to Vice President Gar- 
ner, Harrison, McCarran, and other con- 
servative Democratic Senators. True, the 
strategy is in line with his general plans, 
and he might successfully snatch patron- 
age from a few like Glass, Byrd, and 
Tydings. But he knows he can’t tackle 
Garner, Harrison, and similar key figures 
without having both his legislative pro- 
gram and confirmation of his appointees 
blocked in retaliation. 





Japanese Treason 
Nothing has been said about it yet, 


but an important treason trial will be 
announced in Tokyo within the next six 
weeks. The alleged acts, involving Japa- 
nese military information given to the 
Soviet intelligence service, date back to 
the 1936 military rebellion. Those accused 
will be a group of prominent Japanese 
newspaper men and foreign-affairs ex- 
perts. The name of Constantin Yureneff, 
former Soviet Ambassador to Tokyo who 
has now disappeared in Russia, will figure 
importantly in the hearings. 


Reich Trade Plans 


Little noticed but highly significant is 
the eurrent conference in Berlin between 
Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop and 
Reich envoys and agents stationed in 
Central and South American countries. 
Studying ways to wrest prestige and 
trade in those areas away from the U.S. 
and Britain, the parley is concentrating 
on plans for building up permanent 
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sources of war materials in Latin Amer- 
ica, particularly Bolivia’s tin and Peru’s 
copper. The new program calls for in- 
tensifying German pressure in the smaller 
Latin American countries but letting up 
temporarily in Brazil, Argentina, and Co- 
lombia, where the campaign hasn’t fared 
so well. Incidentally, Lieutenant Colonel 
Busch of the Bolivian Army has been 
furnishing valuable assistance in the form 
of information like that once supplied by 
Captain Roehm, Hitler’s South American 
contact man before he was “purged.” 


British News Dispensers 


There are two groups operating in the 
British Foreign Office. One consists of the 
top men who are in direct touch with the 
U.S. and other foreign governments. The 
other comprises second- and third-rankers 
who (with the apparent knowledge of the 
top men) feed much authentic#ounding 
dope to foreign correspondents for the pur- 
pose of developing public opinion in other 
countries. For example, from this second 
group has come much information about 
transatlantic phone calls in which Ambas- 
sador Kennedy informed Hull of the need 
for an outspoken declaration of U.S. pol- 
icy. The fact is that Kennedy hadn’t once 
phoned Hull in recent weeks but had done 
his reporting by cable. As before, he ad- 
vised that the foreign crisis was bad but 
not so serious as it appeared in the press. 


Belgo-German Fortifications 


While world attention focuses on other 
German frontier preparations, the Reich 
is secretly fortifying its Belgian border— 
on the theory that it is the one route by 
which French troops could invade Ger- 
many in case outbreak of a European war 
caused a sudden shift in Belgian policy. A 
reliable observer reports that a 15-mile- 
deep area along the border is_ being 
equipped with hidden “pillboxes,” anti- 
tank artillery emplacements, and a succes- 
sion of four barbed-wire barriers. 


Foreign Notes 


Since the marked rise in the price of 
butter in Germany and the drop in the 
quality of both butter and bread, British 
diplomats in Berlin have been getting reg- 
ular air-mail shipments of English butter 
and white bread . . . Minister Scheel of 
Norway, dean of foreign diplomats in Ber- 
lin, is the only veteran envoy there who 
failed to receive the new Grand Cross at 
a recent rain of decorations; this was 
Hitler’s belated revenge for Norway’s 
giving the Nobel peace prize to the 
German pacifist Ossietzky . Amer- 
ican cable companies have filed formal 
notice with the Federal Communications 
Commission that they will discontinue 
bargain rates on greeting telegrams to be 
sent to Austria in connection with the 
Jewish New Year. 


Auto Notes 


Credible reports persist that one of the 
big companies will offer a convertible coupé 
with a single lever for raising and lower- 
ing the top . . . Despite the publicity over 
Ford’s and General Motors’ recent patents 
on rear-engined autos, experts say it may 
be anywhere from three to eight years be- 
fore a major manufacturer brings out such 
passenger cars . . . Electric windshield wip- 
ers, instead of the usual vacuum-operated 
units, will be standard equipment on 1939 
Studebakers, Chryslers, De Sotos, and 


Dodges. 


Stock Exchange Cuts 


The N.Y. Stock Exchange is having its 
own purge. William McC. Martin Jr., the 
exchange’s young president, has already 
weeded out the president, vice president, 
secretary, and minor functionaries of the 
Stock Clearing Corp., exchange subsidiary. 
Moreover, he has started a quiet survey of 
all jobs paying more than $10,000 to see 
where salary cuts can be made and which 
jobs can be entirely eliminated; will prob- 
ably extend the economy drive to cover 
all jobs over $5,000. 


Moffett Housing Scheme 


Former Federal Housing Administrator 
James A. Moffett, now back in private 
life, is hard at work on a new effort to 
interest big-time capital in private hous- 
ing ventures. His plan is to organize a 
huge new mortgage company to finance 
FHA-guaranteed large-scale housing proj- 
ects under Title III of the Housing Act. 
He has been trying to persuade du Pont 
interests to back the enterprise. 


Long-Term Guessing 


The best-known stock-market letters, 
having missed fire on the 1937 collapse, 
aren’t publicly going on record with any 
long-range market forecasts. But here— 
for whatever it may be worth—is the con- 
sensus of guesses by a group of Wall 
Street’s ablest economists as set down in 
a confidential memorandum: (1) the U.S. 
is now in a bull market of approximately 
two years’ duration, extending from last 
Mar. 31 to the spring of 1940. (2) Be- 
tween this fall and next spring an impor- 
tant general advance may be expected, 
sending the Dow-Jones industrial stock 
average (142 last Saturday) up to about 
165-175. (3) The second quarter of 1939 
will bring reaction. (4) Between mid-1939 
and the spring of 1940 persistent govern- 
ment spending plus private financing 
(forced by mounting bank deposits) will 
bring a resumption of the rise. 


Business Footnotes 


A skywriting firm has applied to the 
Federal Alcohol Administration for a spe- 
cial dispensation; says it'll have trouble 
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complying with the FAA rule that all Jj. 
quor ads must state name and address 
advertiser, the alcoholic content of the 
beverage, percentage of neutral spirits 
and other details . . . It’s predicted that 
the bread price reductions in Connecticyt 
will be followed by cuts in other eastern 
states, then probably throughout the na. 
tion . . . The California wine industry js 
going ahead with plans for a gigantic pro- 
motion campaign, with grape growers and 
vintners sharing costs of the advertising. 





Press Notes 


"Dough it was made to seem that the 
Scripps-Howard chain simply folded its 
Toledo News-Bee, the fact is that Paul 
Block, owner of the other two Toledo 
papers, paid the Scripps organization some 
$800,000 to kill the paper; the deal has 
been kept secret because Block didn’t want 
to appear to be buying his monopoly . . . 
Harold Hinton, the New York Times’ 
State Department correspondent on leave 
to assist Ambassador Kennedy in Lon- 
don, is being recalled to his old job much 
sooner than expected; shoptalkers say it’s 
because Hinton is more intimate than any 
Times man with Secretary Hull and that 
The Times wants to be in on a Hull-for- 
President boom, if and when one gets 
going. 


Tobacco Stunt 


Watch out for promoters selling tobacco 
warehouse receipts, a business patterned 
after the post-Repeal sale of whisky ware- 
house receipts, on which hundreds of 
thousands have been lost. At least one 
firm which formerly sold the whisky 
certificates is now offering the tobacco 
receipts to the public with the argument 
that the tobacco when aged can be sold 
at a handsome profit. Experts say pur- 
chases are risky, that no one can buy 
tobacco intelligently without examining 
it in the light of years of experience. 


Missing Persons 


The Rev. R. Anderson Jardine, who 
married the Duke of Windsor and Wallis 
Warfield and whose cards bear the legend 
“the Duke’s Vicar,” now lives in a Los 
Angeles apartment after having stayed a 
long while at the Burbank, Calif., home 
of the Rev. William Rugg, “Four Square 
Church” evangelist known for his free use 
of such expletives as “hell” and “damn”; 
the vicar is working on an autobiographi- 
cal book, planning to serve as special 
pastor in California, Kansas City, and 
New York churches this winter . . . Daisy 
Ashford, who won world fame in 1919 as 
the 9-year-old author of “The Young Vis- 
iters,” is keeping an inn in Reedham, Nor- 
folk, England; wife of a market gardener 
and mother of four children, she hasn't 
had a book published since her original 
best seller. 
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Symbol of a rearming America: a coast defense gun blasting at a sea 


U.S. Preparations for Defense 


Put Teeth in New Foreign Policy 


Fleet and Air Moves 
Are Timed to Have an Effect 


on Crisis-Torn Europe 


From 1920 to 1930, Uncle Sam was a 
stooge among powers talking disarmament 
but practicing rearmament. In 1922-23, 
after signature of the Washington Naval 
Treaty, the United States scrapped twenty 
old warships and actually broke up seven 
battleships and four battle cruisers under 
construction. The other participating na- 
tions—Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
Japan—scrapped a few decrepit vessels but 
mostly tore up nothing more weighty than 
blueprints. And from 1922 to 1929, while 
the United States was laying down only 
83,000 tons of new construction, Britain 
was building 325,000 tons; France, 271,000; 
Italy, 204,000; and Japan, 324,000. 

The army’s fate was somewhat similar. 
When the war ended the United States had 
the greatest military force on earth—4,000,- 
000 men. 

By 1922, reversion to peacetime basis 
had brought the army down to 146,- 
000 officers and men, though there were 
227,000 more in the reserves and a refur- 
bished National Guard. Peace and disar- 
mament fever so cut appropriations that the 
military forces were starved out of all sem- 
blance of effectiveness. 

The 1930s brought an awakening of de- 


fense needs. In 1931 Japan seized Man- 
churia. From Italy and Germany there 
were rumblings of trouble to come. Stirred, 
Washington in 1933 started a defense re- 
building program and shoveled out record 
peacetime appropriations that in 1937 
reached highs of about $450,000,000 for the 
army and $577,000,000 for the navy. 

Last week, as Europe quivered with ap- 


International 


New uniform tested by the army 


target from Fort Tilden, N.Y. 


ab 
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prehension over Hitler’s next move, the 
United States served notice on three fronts 
that its stooging days were over. 


The Navy 

From Washington, Admiral William D. 
Leahy, Chief of Naval Operations, an- 
nounced that a fighting unit was to be as- 
signed to Atlantic waters for the first time 
since 1932, when the Scouting Force was 
transferred to join the Battle Fleet in the 
Pacific amid howls of indignation from 
Japan. Composed of seven new light cruis- 
ers-and seven destroyers, it will remain in 
the Atlantic at least until the annual fleet 
maneuvers start in the Caribbean next 
January. 

The same week, Admiral Leahy revealed 
that the navy would have to jump its 
budget by at least $200,000,000 next fiscal 
year, while his chief, Secretary Swanson, 
disclosed that, when the present building 
program is completed, the United States 
will have 272 fighting ships with a total 
tonnage of 1,517,480 (compared with 
1,757,588 afloat, building, or appropriated 
for by Britain) . As for planes, it has 1,623, 
including those of the marines, and is au- 
thorized to build up to a fleet of 3,000 at 
the minimum. 


The Army 


For “strategical” purposes the army last 
week ordered the General Headquarters Air 
Force, now stationed at Langley Field, Va., 
to the inland safety of Scott Field, Ill. In 
the same week Secretary Woodring called 
for an enlarged air force and National 
Guard and indicated that he might ask ap- 
propriations of more than $500,000,000 
next year. 

Whether he gets that sum or a fraction 
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of it, the army already presents a contrast 
to the bleak days when the disarmament 
epidemic was raging. It has 1,378 modern 
airplanes and expects to have 2,320 by the 
end of 1939. From its low point of 12,000 
officers and 118,000 men five years ago, its 
forces now have risen to 12,760 officers and 
165,000 men—and it wants 15,000 officers 
and 180,000 soldiers. It is building up its 
own reserve of 75,000 enlisted men—-sol- 
diers who, on completion of their enlist- 
ments, join a newly authorized reserve to 
fill gaps in the regulars in times of emer- 
gency. The National Guard has 200,000 
officers and men; the goal is 210,000. There 
are about 90,000 reserve officers; the goal is 
120,000. 

The army is slowly being equipped with 
the new Garand semi-automatic rifle*, 
which, by a gas-operated mechanism in- 
stead of the traditional bolt action, can 
fire from 50 to 80 shots a minute. It will 
replace the historic bolt-action Springfield, 
which fires twenty shots a minute on the 
average. In the coast artillery, anti-air- 
craft equipment supplements the big guns 
defending shores from sea attack. Much 
of the field artillery has been modernized, 
likewise the cavalry. Fast new tanks do 
50 to 60 miles an hour. Even a new 
uniform is in prospect—one of slate blue 
to replace the old olive drab. 

And when “M Day” (Mobilization Day) 
arrives, the army will be ready. It expects 
to place in the field an initial protective 
force of 400,000 men and in the next four 
months to increase this to 1,000,000—of 
which 730,000 will be in organization, 270,- 
000 in replacement. It has plans all made 





*The Garand rifle taps the gas created by fir- 
ing of a bullet and utilizes it to drive back an 
operating rod that ejeets the spent cartridge and 
inserts a new one into the chamber. It fires eight 
shots with one loading. 
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Ready for all comers: Uncle Sam’s expanding navy 


for a quick draft, for speeding up volunteer 
enlistments, for mobilizing industry—and 
for combating civil disturbance anywhere 
in this country if need for that ever arises. 


Industry 

When the United States entered the 
World War it encountered many “bottle- 
necks” that wrecked production schedules. 
One lay in production of rifles. The govern- 
ment was unable to make enough Spring- 
fields and had to arm a great part of its 
forces with the inferior Lee-Enfield, a Brit- 
ish design. After the war the whole process 
of rifle manufacture was revamped, and 
other possible bottlenecks were remedied. 

The latest was tackled last week, when 
President Roosevelt named Assistant War 
Secretary Louis A. Johnson head of a com- 
mittee of officials to crack any bottlenecks 
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Doughboys trying the new 50-shot-a-minute Garand rifle 


in electric-power distribution that might 
make eastern cities vulnerable to attack. 
If the power supplies of Baltimore and 
Washington were destroyed, for example, 
they would go dark, for they have only 
their own sources to rely upon. But if they 
were linked to New York, Philadelphia, 
and Richmond they would still have cur- 
rent, assuming those cities were not at- 
tacked. 

Above all this lies a determination to 
have industry, along with the army, ready 
for the fateful M Day. The War Depart- 
ment has already lined up 10,000 plants for 
production of war material. To groom them 
for the job it is passing out “educational 
orders” —small contracts which permit con- 
cerns to work out tooling and manufactur- 
ing methods. 





Significance 
Last week’s military developments were 
additional notice to European and Asiatic 
aggressors that the traditional isolation of 
America has been shelved for a stern 
foreign policy (expressed by the President, 
Secretary Hull, and other officials for more 
than a year) and that the United States is 
adequately prepared to defend itself. 

Reestablishment of an Atlantic naval 
unit was a gesture. Actually, the fourteen 
ships concerned were built in Atlantic yards 
for assignment to the Battle Fleet in the 
Pacific. If that assignment is to stand they 
could save bother and expense by remain- 
ing in the Atlantic until the rest of the 
fleet comes through the Panama Canal for 
the winter maneuvers, then join their com- 
mand. But, wherever the squadron may go 
in the future, the announcement of its cur- 
rent assignment was timed to be heard in 
the Chancelleries of a jittery Europe—and 
it was. 

Removal inward of the GHQ Air Force, 
though partly a gesture for foreign con- 
sumption, was mainly a piece of strategy 
for centralized control of the army’s air 
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fighters. Langley Field will be maintained, 
and most of its bombers—those of the 
Second Wing—will remain there. But the 
brains of the aerial high command will be 
remote from sudden attack—and in addi- 
tion can fly swiftly to any point of invasion, 
east, west, north, or south. 
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Mild Shocks 


Political Tremors in West, 


South, and Washington 





One evening last week an earthquake 
jarred the tall white tower of Los An- 
geles’ skyscraper City Hall. Busy clerks 
paused in their labor of helping tabulate 
California’s primary election returns, 
then resumed work when the _ shock 
proved mild. But at the same time a 
political temblor rumbled over the state 
and across the country, shook ballot 
boxes in South Carolina, and set up a 
vibration in the council rooms of Wash- 
ington’s pro and anti-New Deal apolo- 
gists. 


Upset 

Just a fortnight ago, California betting 
odds had stood 2 to 1 that Sen. William 
G. McAdoo would win the Democratic 
renomination over Sheridan Downey, for- 
mer leading light among Townsendites 
and candidate for Lieutenant Governor 
on Upton Sinclair’s EPIC ticket four 
years ago. 

Though McAdoo campaigned with the 
President’s blessing, his opponent ped- 
dled a medicine stronger and sweeter to 
California palates. From one end of the 
state to the other, he proclaimed his al- 
legiance to the “Ham and Eggs” pension 
plan promising “$30 every Thursday” to 
each jobless Californian more than 50 
years old. The scheme, hatched over a 
café table last October by Lawrence Allen, 
a Hollywood lawyer, and based on the old 
stamped-scrip idea, had drawn in converts 
by the hundreds of thousands during the 
months that followed. An asserted 1,000,000 
Cal‘fornians, seduced by the age-old lure 
of something for nothing, signed a petition 
to put the scheme before the voters this 
fall. Though businessmen, economists, 
and President Roosevelt denounced the 
pension plan as “fantastic,” the State 
Supreme Court ruled that the proposition 
could appear on the November ballots. 

That victory won, nothing could stop 
the “Ham-and-Eggers.” With their friends 
and others opposed to McAdoo for vari- 
ous reasons, they nominated Downey by 
a 100,000-vote margin. 


Prophecy 

The results of the South Carolina pri- 
mary provided a milder surprise. In that 
senatorial race, Mr. Roosevelt had taken 





a moderate slap at the reactionary Sen. 
Ellison D. (Cotton Ed) Smith and had 
boosted his New Deal opponent, Gov. 
Olin Johnston, without specifically nam- 
ing either candidate. But he knew Smith 
was hard to beat. Election night, the 
President scribbled his own prediction on 
South Carolina and sealed it in an en- 
velope. Next day, as confirmatory sta- 
tistics reached the capital, Mr. Roosevelt 
proudly displayed the evidence of his po- 
litical clairvoyance: “Cotton Ed by 40,- 
000.” Though final results fell short of 
the President’s estimate, Cotton Ed won 
the renomination—equivalent to election 
in a Democratic state. In the State House 
grounds at Columbia, Smith celebrated in 
typical fashion. Dressed in .a red shirt 
and surrounded by red-shirted followers 
who had revived the typical garb of 
anti-carpetbagger bands of the 1870s, he 
stood before Gen. Wade Hampton’s statue 
and made a victory speech at 1 a.m. on 
the day following the primary. 


Hindsight 

When the primary dust had settled, the 
President and James A. Farley both offered 
pacific gestures to the victors. Farley wired 
congratulations to the successful senatorial 
candidates in California and South Caro- 








Democratic Congressional Campaign Com- 
mittee. Victor Harding, executive secre- 
tary, announced that as soon as any candi- 
date won the Democratic nomination, New 
Deal or otherwise, “the committee will 
render every possible aid in the campaign 
to secure his election.” 


Significance-—- 


The President’s declaration favoring ac- 
ceptable Republicans reflects his long- 
standing desire to realign the two major 
parties on strictly liberal-conservative 
lines. Though intimates have known that 
he cherished that wish even before he en- 
tered the White House, last week’s state- 
ment was the first direct expression of his 
ambition. Its immediate effect, however, 
may be to create ticklish practical prob- 
lems for Democratic politicians—as in the 
New York situation. If Rep. John J. 
O’Connor, marked for purging, should win 
the nomination and if Mr. Roosevelt car- 
ries out his intention of supporting a “lib- 
eral” Republican, the Congressional com- 
mittee and the President would find 
themselves in open opposition. 

As for the week’s primary results, 
though the President’s favorites lost in 
both instances, local issues figured as much 
as pro- or anti-purge sentiment. 


Wide World 


The revived ‘red shirts’ aided Cotton Ed (waving paper) 


lina. In a press conference, Mr. Roosevelt 
found a belated word of praise for Dow- 
ney. Under questioning, he remarked upon 
each state’s right to experiment as it 
chooses and described the Californian as 
a liberal in his general point of view. Then, 
as his secretaries, Marvin McIntyre and 
Stephen Early, sat fidgeting in their chairs, 
Mr. Roosevelt made an even more surpris- 
ing statement and emphasized it by giv- 
ing reporters the unusual permission to 
quote verbatim: “If there is a good liberal 
running on the Republican ticket, I would 
not have the slightest objection to his elec- 
tion. The good of the country rises above 
party.” 

Repercussions came quickly from the 


South Carolina voters liked Smith with 
his old-time oratory, his Negro-baiting, 
his humor, and his record of five straight 
Senate terms; many of them disliked Gov- 
ernor Johnston because of his fondness for 
mobilizing the militia in political disputes. 

In California the ever-growing shift 
toward lavish pension schemes constituted 
a serious threat to the New Deal’s fu- 
ture. 

Already an election issue in three 
states—Florida, Idaho, and Texas—the 
old-age benefit movement has gathered 
significant strength in half a dozen oth- 
ers. With the growth of such plans the 
New Deal faces a new problem. In addi- 
tion to conservative opposition within 
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Sheridan Downey, pension preacher 


party ranks, the President and his lieu- 
tenants must now struggle with the prom- 
ises of candidates offering pie in the sky 
to the nation’s aged. 





The Eastern Shore 


Roosevelt’s War on Tydings 


Carried to Tory Stronghold 


The Eastern Shore of Maryland is pop- 
ulated by rugged individualists. In Coloni- 
al days its. stubborn inhabitants became 
embroiled at one time or another with vir- 
tually every governmental agency that had 
any jurisdiction over the region. During the 
Revolution, in Somerset and Worcester 
Counties, Royalist sympathizers four times 
took up arms against American patriots 
fighting Britain. 

Into this Tory stronghold the Presi- 
dent journeyed this week. During a brief 
pause Sunday at Morgantown, on the 
Western Shore, the President avoided pol- 
itics, described himself as a friend of 
Maryland, and promised the state a $3,- 
000,000 bridge over the Potomac as a 
vital link in national defense (see page 
9). Then he crossed to the Eastern Shore 
to proceed with a modified “purge” of 
Sen. Millard E. Tydings, seeking renom- 
ination in opposition to Rep. David J. 
Lewis, 69-year-old veteran of Maryland 
politics. 

At Denton on Labor Day, before a 
crowd that cheered and whistled at almost 
every rhetorical pause, the President made 
the principal speech of his Maryland 
journey—but one that proved a much 
milder blast against Tydings than had 
been expected. 

Failing to mention the Senator by name, 
the address followed four general lines. 
First the President defended his action in 





making a pre-primary visit because “what 
happens in and to the Free State of Mary- 
land matters mightily in and to the Unit- 
ed States of America and, under the Con- 
stitution, to the Chief Executive and to 
the Congress.” Second, making a veiled 
reference to Tydings’ attempts to link 
Representative Lewis to Communism and 
the C.1.0. (see cut), Mr. Roosevelt em- 
phasized the common interests of farmers 
and laborers. Third, returning to a point 
he had stressed last week, he redefined 
liberals and conservatives and their effect 
on the country’s future (see page 11). Fi- 
nally, in the most detailed and enthusias- 
tic endorsement he has yet given a pri- 
mary candidate, the President showered 
his blessing on Lewis as a pioneer in se- 
curity legislation who “symbolizes for the 
farm and the city alike the inherent hu- 
manity of the man who rises from humble 
circumstances and the inherent ability to 
grow in vision and effectiveness in the fer- 
tile soil of American opportunity.” 


The Fight 

The President’s journey came as the cli- 
max to one of the bitterest campaigns the 
state has ever witnessed. Last month he had 
startled a press conference by quoting a 
newspaper editorial that denounced the 
Democrat Tydings as one who tried to 
“run with the Roosevelt prestige and the 
money of his conservative Republican 
friends both on his side.” 

By last week the two candidates had all 
but exhausted similarly savage attacks on 
one another. Tydings’ followers charged 
that land for the Potomac bridge site was 
largely owned or controlled by two of 
Lewis’ campaign managers. Lewis likened 
Tydings to “the jitterbug of natural his- 
tory” that “hopped and hopped about.” 
Taking heed of well-founded rumors that 
Washington and Baltimore newspaper men 
and government aides were unofficially 
helping Lewis in his campaign, Tydings 





Brown in The New York Herald Tribune 


‘A New Cloud in the Political Sky’. 
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Citizens Of Maryland . 


DEFEND YOUR STATE | 


Against Federal Invasion! 


| Your DECLARATION OF RIGHTS adopted by your forefathers to 
1776—the FOUNDATION AND BULWARK of your CONSTITU. | 
TION —declares: | 


at the People of this State have THE SOLE aNnp 
EXCLUSIVE RIGHT of REGULATING the INTERNAL Gov 
ERNMENT as a free, sovereign and independent State 
Art. 7 That elect 
Art. 8 That the Legislative, Executive and Judicial powers of | 
government ought to be forever senarate and distinct from each 
other, AND NO PERSON EXERCISING THE FUNCTION oF 
ONE OF SAID DEPARTMENTS SHALL ASSUME OR Di 
CHARGE THE DUTIES OF ANY OTHER 
| YOUR CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS ARE THREATENED py 
THE FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION SUPPORTED BY 


THE C.1.0., JOHN L. LEWIS and COMMUNISTS | 


PRESERVE YOUR CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTIES 
GUARANTEED TO YOU UNDER YOUR BILL OF 
| RIGHTS AND STATE CONSTITUTION 
] 


VOTE FOR | 
MILLARD E. TYDINGS 


For | 


UNITED STATES SENATOR | 





ght to be free 








| PRIMARY DAY, SEPTEMBER 12, FALLS THIS YEAR ON 
| | HISTORIC DEFENDERS’ DAY 
DEFEND YOUR RIGHTS ON DEFENDERS’ DAY and 
KEEP THE FREE STATE FREE: 
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A Maryland campaign ad 


blasted against outside _ interference: 
“Against whom am I running, David J. 
Lewis or Drew Pearson, Tommy Corcoran, 
Ben Cohen, and another group of New 


999 


Yorkers: 





Political Pot 


On the political front last week: 


"| The goal of American Communists is a 
third party uniting the farmer-labor ele- 
ments on radical lines—‘a new political 
instrument to defeat reactionism”—but 
with progress slow in that direction they 
march under other banners until their own 
instrument can be forged. Last October, 
speaking in Pittsburgh, General Secretary 
Earl Browder pledged support to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt until the Reds’ own dream 
comes true. This week, in Portland, Ore., 
he repeated the pledge in behalf of his 
75,000 members: “For some time we shall 
be a minority party . . . Meanwhile we 
must identify ourselves with those projects 
brought out by the New Deal and Roose- 
velt. We must prevent a return to Hoover- 


When the New York Constitutional 
Convention finished its main chore Aug. 
19 (Newsweek, Aug. 29), it left evidence 
of an odorous piece of horse trading among 
the 57 proposals adopted. New York City 
Tammanyites, who suffered from introduc- 
tion of proportional representation last fall, 
wanted that system of voting prohibited; 
upstate Republicans wanted more legisla- 
tive seats at the expense of the city. Team- 
ing together, both got their wishes—and 
to clinch matters they favored putting all 
the proposals to the voters as a unit so it 
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would be necessary to vote for the bad to 
save the good. 

But, when the convention sat again a 
week later for formal windup, a sudden 
change of heart was evident and the dele- 
gates plumped for nine propositions to 
go on the November ballot, both P.R. and 
reapportionment drawing single positions 
at the post. The reason: a smashing press 
attack steered by Roy W. Howard, boss 
of the Scripps-Howard chain. 

Though editors over the state were al- 
ready fuming, Howard unified the fight 
by leaping to his phone and personally 
calling every colleague he could reach. He 
urged them to turn on the heat. They 
did. That, with an impassioned appeal 
by former Gov. Alfred E. Smith (one of 
the delegates) that the man in the street 
have a chance to pass on the propositions 
separately, turned the trick. 


€In 1936, Maine and Vermont were the 
only two states that stayed in the Re- 
publican column. Last week National 
Democratic Chairman James A. Farley 
went into Maine and advised that it “get 
in step with the rest of the country” in its 
Sept. 12 state election. He reminded the 
voters: 

“Almost $200,000,000 has come into 
Maine in the general effort to bring re- 
covery to the whole country.” 





The Haunted Mr. Dies 


Mention of Shirley Temple 
in Red Hearing Plagues Him 


People have a way of twisting innocent 
remarks into political distortions that come 
back to plague their authors for years. 
Herbert Hoover in particular suffered 
from such boomerangs. In his speech ac- 
cepting the Presidential nomination in 
1928 he spoke of prohibition as “a great 
social and economic experiment, noble in 
motive... ” that must be worked out. 
It went down in history that Hoover had 
plumped for prohibition as a “noble experi- 
ment.” In 1932 he prophesied that, if 
United States tariff barriers were razed, 
“grass would grow in the city streets.” 
Immediately he was accused of saying 
such vegetation would sprout if Franklin 
D. Roosevelt were elected. And he never 
actually said “prosperity is just around the 
— after the stock-market crash of 

29. 

Others past and present have had their 
troubles: President Roosevelt never called 
the Supreme Court a “horse and buggy” 
body; he merely remarked that the ICC 
clause that wrecked the NRA was written 
in the horse and buggy age. Woodrow 
Wilson was plagued by “We are too proud 
to fight”; Mayor Frank Hague, by “I am 
the law”; Commodore Vanderbilt (away 
back in 1890) , by “the public be damned.” 
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Last week a somewhat similar chicken 
came home to the roost of Rep. Martin 
Dies. One of Dies’ star witnesses in the 
Congressional anti-Red hearings three 
weeks ago was J. B. Matthews. The witness 
reeled off yards of testimony about Com- 
munist penetration in this country. Then, 
attempting to show that Hollywood stars 
had been made dupes of the Red move- 
ment, he said: “The French newspaper 
Le Soir, which is owned outright by the 
Communist party, recently featured hearty 


Wide World 





International 

Exz-Chief John F. Curry 

of Tammany; Dizie Davis, the 
‘squealer’; Max D. Steuer 


greetings from Clark Gable, Robert Tay- 
lor, James Cagney, and even Shirley 
Temple.” 

The press pounced on that, editorial 
writers and cartoonists coming down with 
both feet. Though there was no testimony 
that the 9-year-old girl wonder was a Red 
nor any comment to that effect by the 
committee, the gagsters stirred up such 
a storm of ridicule that all the shouts and 
protests of the red-faced Dies, even over a 
national radio hookup, could not stop it. 
And last week came the worst blow of all. 
Smarting under Dies’ demand that she 
push deportation proceedings against 
Harry Bridges, radical Pacific Coast labor 
leader accused of being a Communist, Sec- 
retary of Labor Frances Perkins wrote 
Dies: 

“Perhaps it is fortunate that Shirley 
Temple was born an American citizen and 
that we will not have to debate the issue 
raised by the preposterous revelations of 
your committee in regard to this innocent 
and likable chila.” 





The Tammany Drama 


Defense Hints Move to Show 


Hines was Schultz’ Stooge 


Five years ago this fall, Ferdinand 
Pecora, a pugnacious lawyer who had won 
glory for his conduct of the Senate Wall 
Street investigation, ran for District At- 
torney of New York County. He was 
beaten. 

James J. Hines, Democratic leader of 
the Eleventh Assembly District, was re- 
sponsible for his defeat. He demonstrated 
his power as a Tammany big shot by win- 
ning the election for his personal candi- 
date, William C. Dodge. 

J. Richard Davis, glib 28-year-old at- 
torney for the Dutch Schultz policy rack- 
et, raised money for the Dodge campaign 
and with the Schultz mobsters stuffed bal- 
lot boxes to elect the Hines candidate. 

Already, Thomas E. Dewey, 31-year- 
old Assistant United States Attorney, had 
tapped telephone wires trying to nab the 
late Dutch Schultz on a charge of income- 
tax evasion. At the same time he was cry- 
ing out against municipal corruption and 
rackets. 

And John F. Curry, leader of Tammany 
Hall, which had met disastrous defeat at 
the hands of the La Guardia ticket, was 
waging a futile battle to prevent his ouster 
by the next strongest wigwam chief— 
James J. Hines. (Postmaster General Far- 
ley took a hand in the fight and fortified 
Hines by making him the New Deal rep- 
resentative and patronage dispenser.) 

Last week, as the same cast of char- 
acters came together in Room 148 of New 
York’s Supreme Court Building, the events 
of five years ago were being knitted to- 
gether to prove that a politico-criminal al- 
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liance enabled Schultz and his thugs to 
take $20,000,000 a year from the numbers 
game. 


Revenge 

At the defense table sat the once cocky 
but now slightly worried Hines, listening 
in the third week of his trial to accusa- 
tions that he collected huge fees to pro- 
tect the racket by “fixing” judges, trans- 
ferring policemen, controlling the then Dis- 
trict Attorney, tampering with the county 
grand jury, and making frenzied efforts 
to block Dewey’s appointment as special 
rackets prosecutor. 

On the bench sat Pecora, now a leading 
jurist and potential political figure. He 
heard the state’s star witness, Davis, re- 
count that $12,000 to $15,000 of Schultz 
racket money was handed Hines for the 
Dodge campaign, and that 100 racketeers 
and strong-arm men were sent to the polls 
to vote four or five times. 

On the witness stand, Curry got even 
for his ouster. In a dramatic appearance 
that flabbergasted the defense, he testified 
that Hines (to whom he had not spoken 
since 1934) had insisted on Dodge as a 
candidate; that Hines asked Curry for the 
transfer of policemen (tough racket raid- 
ers whom the Schultz mob wanted out of 
the way); that the requests were for- 
warded to the Police Commissioner and 
“invariably granted.” In thirteen minutes 
the ex-Tammany boss had told more of 
the inside workings of how the Hall ran 
the city government than any other lead- 
er since William Marcy Tweed went to 
prison in 1873. 

At the prosecutor’s table sat District 
Attorney Dewey, tightening the net of 
evidence and producing wire-tapping tes- 
timony of 1933 to show that one “Jim” 
who requested $500 of Davis in that con- 
versation was Jimmy Hines. 

For good measure Dewey brought in 
Max Steuer, noted lawyer, elder Tammany 


that Hines had asked him to look into the 
possibility of getting an adjustment of 
Schultz’s income-tax mess and that he re- 
ported back to Hines that he was not in- 
terested when he learned that a Federal 
indictment against the “Dutchman” was 
in the making. 


In the Stretch 


By the week end Dewey had nearly com- 
pleted the case which he began to un- 
earth five years before in the Federal prose- 
cutor’s office—a case in which the big 
break came on Feb. 2 of this year with 
the arrest of Davis and George Weinberg, 
Schultz’ business manager, in Philadelphia, 
their subsequent pleas of guilty and agree- 
ment to turn state’s evidence. Where 
Weinberg had sketched in the outline of 
the gang’s working and political connec- 
tions two weeks ago, Davis filled it in last 
week with sensational details of corrup- 
tion and fixing—details that definitely 
linked Hines with the mobsters. 

Highlight of the Davis story was his 
forecasting in 1935 his own end. That was 
when he rushed to Hines and told him 
that, unless something was done to stop 
Dewey from being named to break up the 
rackets, the Schultz mob and Hines would 
end up behind the bars. 

Dewey even brought in Davis’ sister, 
Mrs. Rose Wendroff. Corroborating part 
of her brother’s story, she testified that 
she made several cash payments of $500 
to Hines and once handed him a check 
which was placed in evidence. Though the 
wily Dewey forestalled the defense by re- 
marking that the “J. Hines” endorsement 
on the check was probably not in Hines’ 
handwriting, his point had been made: 
testimony that it had been given the de- 
fendant. 





Significance 


As the third week of the trial ended 
Hines and his chief counsel, Lloyd Paul 


ee 
when Stryker’s careful cross-examination 
of Davis brought out that the Tammany 
chieftain and the gang “mouthpiece” had 
been very friendly. He left an inference 
that it was easy to take advantage of such 
a relationship. 
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The Boys in Gray 


Forty-seven years ago, Confederate vet- 
erans of the Civil War held their first ye- 
union and encampment at Jackson, Miss. 
The United Confederate Veterans at that 
time had 80,000 members. 

Last week 226 aged men in gray, most 
of them in their upper 90s, went from 28 
states to Columbia, S.C., for the 48th re- 
union, perhaps their last. Mostly “un- 
reconstructed rebels” to whom “dam- 
yankees” is still one word, many had 
snubbed the joint reunion of the U.C.Y. 
and the Grand Army of the Republic at 
Gettysburg two months ago. And though 
old and bent, many of them were still 
lively enough to step off the Virginia 
Reel, the Chicken Reel, and other dances 
at the veterans’ ball. 

Adj. Gen. John W. Harris of Oklaho- 
ma City, 91-year-old campaigner who 
brought the house down by a spirited reel 
with his niece, was unanimously elected 
commander-in-chief. 
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TVA Turns a Leaf 


In Knoxville last Friday midnight, fac- 
tory whistles and sirens screamed a cele- 
bration as 32,000 of the city’s homes 
switched over to TVA current and made 
Tennessee’s third largest city the first major 
municipal customer in the valley district. 
With far less reason for fanfare, the Con- 
gressional committee investigating the Ten- 
nessee Authority’s affairs adjourned its 
seven-week inquiry. Having taken more 
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Wide World 


The racket check allegedly given Hines by Mrs. Rose Wendroff, sister of Dixie Davis 


statesman, and good friend of the troubled 
defendant. The astute Steuer gave the im- 
pression that he knew of no reason why 
he was there by forgetting on one occa- 
sion to take off his hat in court and later 
on the stand by failing to recall dates, 
though he is reputed to have the best 
memory of any member of the New York 
bar. He finally got around to admitting 


Stryker, were plainly worried. In a news- 
paper interview Hines suddenly dropped 
his bravado, admitted that he had been 
careless about letting some “scum” get 
close to him. 

The statement appeared to lay the 
groundwork for a defense maneuver to 
show that Hines was an unwitting stooge 
for the Schultz mob. This was borne out 


than 8,000 pages of testimony covering 
personal feuds, varying philosophies of pub- 
lic ownership, and myriad details of TVA’s 
vast empire, the committeemen recessed for 
two months of political fence mending and 
left unanswered the fundamental TVA 
question: do the Authority’s “yardstick” 
power rates accurately and fairly measure 
the cost of power production? 
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Newsphotos 


Berchtesgaden Sept. 2: Radio picture of the meeting at which Hitler made his plans for Czecho- 


slovakia; Henlein (left), Ribbentrop (extreme right) and Press Chief Dietrich (on his right) 


Britain Moves on ‘Two Fronts 


to Protect Czechoslovakia 


London Warns Hitler 
and Also Persuades the Czechs 


to Offer Concessions 


Wartime barricades crashed down last 
week on the international bridge across the 
Rhine at Strasbourg. On the French side 
extra troops manned the great concrete 
forts of the Maginot Line. At the little 
German town of Kehl, Adolf Hitler in- 
spected its counterpart, the newly con- 
structed Siegfried Line. And as the Fiihrer 
peered across the river at once-German 
Alsace, Europe entered the second week 
of its most menacing crisis since 1914. 


‘Be Quick’ 

_ Aug. 29 London crowds uneasily shuffled 
in Downing Street. Without cheers they 
watched a sober-faced group mount the 
steps of No. 10: Foreign Secretary Vis- 
count Halifax, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Sir John Simon, Chief Diplo- 
matic Adviser Sir Robert Vansittart, and 
Sir Nevile Henderson, British Ambassador 
to Berlin, who had taken a plane for the 
first time in his life to fly to London. The 
Prime Minister had brought Henderson 
home to aid in framing a private appeal 





for moderation to Hitler, strong enough 
to make the Fiihrer take it seriously. 

The next day virtually the full Cabinet 
—summoned from vacation—approved the 
new warning. Henderson hastened to Croy- 
don airport. There he startled photogra- 
phers by crying: “You had better be 
quick. This is the last chance.” 

Correspondents likened Britain’s state 
to “psychological mobilization,” and even 
hitherto pro-Nazi papers like Lord Rother- 
mere’s Daily Mail warned the Fiihrer 
against a rash move. The pound sank to a 
three-year low. Lloyd’s refused to issue 
any war-risk insurance.* To soothe fears, 
the Prime Minister carried fishing tackle 
when he left Downing Street. 

The army found “routine maneuvers” 
a good excuse for putting itself in readiness 
for action. Hundreds of planes were re- 
ported poised for flight to their war bases 
in France, in accordance with the Anglo- 
French alliance. The navy quietly called up 
recently pensioned reserves. And the Home 
Fleet steamed north to Scapa Flow. This 
also was “routine,” but in the North Sea 
there was other smoke on the horizon. 





*Lloyd’s also refused to insure against the 
possibility of a third term for President Roose- 
velt. 


The German navy had already started 
maneuvers Aug. 26 on its side of the 
same water. 


Europe 


Three weeks ago General Vuillemin, 
Chief of the French Air Force, told 
Marshal Géring face to face in Berlin that 
France still intends to fight if Czechoslo- 
vakia is invaded. Last week Premier Edou- 
ard Daladier summoned the Cabinet to 
approve cancellation of the 40-hour week 
in war industries. With strikes on, or 
threatened, in a number of industries, he 
worked hard to stave off a labor-provoked 
governmental crisis. 

For 24 hours Paris heard whispers of 
mobilization. Finally, Sept. 5 a commu- 
niqué announced that “measures of inevi- 
table precaution” had been taken “in con- 
sequence of important measures of rein- 
forcement of effectives and material by 
Germany on our northeast frontier.” There 
was no mobilization, but thousands of re- 
serves were called up, all army and air 
force leaves were canceled, and the Magi- 
not Line was brought to its full war 
strength. 

And Italy helped recreate the atmos- 
phere of 1914. The Duce gave no hint of 
any kind that he would support his Nazi 
ally. He waited, and canceled a proposed 
world tour for two new heavy cruisers, 


U.S. 


Joseph P. Kennedy, American Ambassa- 
dor to London, hurried back from a Rivi- 
era holiday to confer with Chamberlain 
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Marshal Goring 


—for whom the hard-boiled Irishman has 
developed a personal admiration. And 
both Ambassador William C. Bullitt in 
Bordeaux and Kennedy made speeches 
which Europeans construed as showing 
where the Roosevelt Administration’s sym- 
pathies lay. Dedicating an American war 
monument, Bullitt said that Paris and 
Washington were “indefectively united in 
war as in peace.” In Scotland Kennedy 
roundly attacked “certain countries” that 
persecute religion. 


Plan Number Three 


In Prague Lord Runciman pressed ef- 
forts to secure Konrad Henlein’s approval 
of some Czech plan at least as a basis 
for negotiation. As usual the sub-Fiihrer 
hesitated. Finally he insisted on the min- 
imum demands he had made Apr. 24 at 
Karlsbad: (1) recognition of the full 
equality and “legal entity” of the Sude- 
tens, (2) indemnification for “wrongful 
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acts” committed by Prague against the 
Germans since 1918, (3) recognition of the 
Sudetens’ right to embrace a Nazi ideo- 
logy, and (4) granting of territorial 
autonomy—that is of a status roughly 
similar to that which Ireland bears to the 
British Empire. 

Stumped there, Runciman got further 
concessions from the Czechs. He sent his 
economic adviser and_ trouble-shooter, 
Frank Ashton-Gwatkin, with a third 
Czech plan to a secret night meeting with 
Henlein in Marienbad. This time Prazue 
agreed to divide Czechoslovakia into 
twenty-odd cantons, autonomous in all 
local affairs and subject to Prague only in 
foreign affairs and defense. Moreover, Ger- 
man would be recognized as an official 
language equal to Czech and immediate 
steps be taken to satisfy Sudeten economic 
grievances. But Germany must agree to a 
three-month truce while the details were 
being worked out. Once more the Fiihrer 
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of 3,250,000 Sudetens hemmed and hawed. 
The next day he left to consult the 
Fiihrer of 75,000,000 Germans. 


Berchtesgaden Again 

Into the fortifications of the Siegfried 
Line last week clumped 50,000 German 
troops—the new defense system’s first per- 
manent garrison. Hitler retired to the 
mountain chalet near Berchtesgaden, where 
Kurt Schuschnigg had heard Austria’s 
death sentence, and deliberated on Czecho- 
slovakia. Helping were his most trusted 
inner circle: Field Marshal Goring, Prop- 
aganda Minister Goebbels, Deputy Fiihrer 
Hess, and Police Chief Himmler. 

Two plans for Czechoslovakia’s extinc- 
tion already exist. One is slow, logical, and 
almost certain to succeed; the other, the 
“blitzkrieg,” lightning-quick and _ possibly 
disastrous. The chief advocates of the 
first scheme, War Minister Gen. Wilhelm 
Keitel and the general staff, were not 
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present at this conference, but it was 
seconded by Field Marshal Géring, who 
by Nazi standards rates as a conservative. 

Called Plan B because it was drawn up 
by Gen. Walter von Brauchitsch, chief of 
staff and scion of an old Junker family, it 
has as its fundamental premise that the 
Reich cannot risk a long war and can 
attain its ends without one. Therefore, 
Germany must: (1) make her Rhine 
frontier so impregnable that France alone 
would never dare attack it, (2) refuse to 
make any direct assault on Czechoslovakia 
thereby depriving Britain of a moral reason 
for backing a French attack. 

Thus the army in the east would only 
be used for frightening the Czechs into 
giving the Sudetens sufficient power so 
that they might be used as a powerful 
lever in Prague. 

Against Goring and the army are the 
extremists Goebbels, Hess, and Himmler. 
They also have a plan. Last week London 
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was astonished by its brazenness when the 
outline was published there. This was in 
the shape of a winning essay in an army 
competition on how to destroy Czecho- 
slovakia, written by Colonel Conrad, staff 
chief of the Eighteenth Army Corps. The 
essence: concentration of mobile troops 
on all sides of Czechoslovakia, then with- 
out warning, “devastating air raids,” com- 
bined with shattering mechanized attacks. 
France would not be able to pierce the 
Siegfried Line, and Russia would be too 
far away. The plan did not mention Britain. 

But at Berchtesgaden diplomatic reali- 
ties were more in the foreground than was 
military speculation. Thursday Henlein ar- 
rived with a personal message from Lord 
Runciman: if the Fiihrer would con- 
tinue negotiations, the British might ob- 
tain still more concessions from the 
Czechs. The next day Foreign Minister 
Joachim von Ribbentrop, fresh from a 
Berlin conference with Sir Nevile Hen- 
derson, brought a personal intimation 
from Neville Chamberlain: war in Cen- 
tral Europe would almost inevitably in- 
volve Britain. 

Saturday Henlein returned to Czecho- 
slovakia, deliberately avoided a scheduled 
conference with Ashton-Gwatkin, and re- 
tired to his home at Asch. There on Sun- 
day the indefatigable Briton sought him 
out and so far as reporters could gather 
learned two things: (1) instead of ac- 
cepting a three months’ truce, Hitler 
insisted on a settlement of the Sudeten 
problem this month; (2) the Karlsbad 
ultimatum still represented the “mini- 
mum” demands of the Nazis. 


Nuremberg Again 

In 1923 at the first Nazi party congress, 
the minuscule persecuted organization had 
little to celebrate—and the next year the 
Fiihrer was in prison: Even in 1933 the 
gathering—the first after Hitler’s ascent 
to power—created little international stir, 
and the 1934 meeting ‘was devoted to 
forgetting the previous June’s “blood 
purge” of the party. But from then on 
every annual congress has cheered new 
triumphs. The one in 1935 marked the 
introduction of conscription and rearma- 
ment; 1936 celebrated the occupation of 
the Rhineland, the launching of the Four 
Year Plan, and the drive against Bol- 
shevism; in 1937 the new German-Italian- 
Japanese solidarity was keynoted. This 
year the 1,000,000 Brown Shirt delegates 
had a new theme: the beginning of German 
expansion, with Austria already annexed 
and Czechoslovakia just out of reach. 


Significance 





It took a shock to galvanize confident 
British statesmanship into the frenzied 
speed it has displayed in the last fortnight. 
This was the sudden realization in London 
that the shrewd, mystic, and opportunistic 
Hitler was actually preparing a deliberate 
on Czechoslovakia—and hoping 
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to get away with it without starting a 
general war. On two fronts Britain ac- 
cordingly tried to swing the Fiihrer from 
such a course. In London, statesmen made 
it clear by every means that Britain—and 
they hinted, the United States—would be 
drawn into another war and that Germany 
thereby would be overwhelmed. In Prague, 
Lord Runciman wrung concession after 
concession from the Czechs, making it 
clear that London’s way to end the dead- 
lock is by recommending that the Sudeten 
areas be ceded to Germany and the rest of 
Czechoslovakia given a neutral status akin 
to that of Switzerland. 

Thus Britain countered every German 
move with: (1) a threat to turn Hitler’s 
localized war into a general one, (2) a 
concession of another bit of Czechoslovak 
independence. 


Rare Bit 


Reports on the peace and war situation 
came to the State Department by trans- 
atlantic telephone, cable, and mail from 
its diplomats abroad. In the rush of mes- 
sages arrived the text of a speech by 
Joseph E. Davies, Ambassador to Belgium, 
at Cardiff, Wales: 

“Annwyl gyd-gymry, erbyn hyn, nid oes 
gennyf lawer o gymraeg ar dafod, ond 
calon gynnes wir gymreig sy ’n curo dan 
fy myron. Yr oedd fy mam a’i henw yn 
adnabyddus yn y wlad hon, ac yn weini- 
dog yr efengyl. Rahel o fon oedd ei henw, 
a chyda hi dysgais adnodau y beibl yn yr 
hen iaith gyntaf oll.” 

The Ambassador was telling his Celtic 
friends in their own words that he was 
one of them. His mother, Rachel Paynter, 
was a famous Welsh revivalist. 





In the North Sea: Hitler also parades his men-of-war 





Italy and the Jews 


Rome’s Explanation of Purge 


Mystifies Foreign Observers 


Premier Mussolini presided at Cabinet 
meetings on two successive days last week 
which (1) ordered Jews who had settled in 
Italy, Libya, or the Dodecanese Islands 
since Jan. 1, 1919, including such as had 
acquired Italian citizenship, to leave with- 
in six months; (2) prohibited Jews from 
attending or teaching in any legally recog- 
nized school or university after Oct. 16 
and excluded them from learned or scien- 
tific academies. The new decree defines a 
Jew as a person with Jewish parents, 
whereas in Germany even one Jewish 
ygrandparent makes a “non-Aryan.” 





Significance 

The speed and severity of Fascist anti- 
Semitic measures. continued to surprise 
outsiders. It is all the more puzzling since 
each new step is preceded by assertions 
that the Duce is not imitating Hitler and 
does not intend to persecute Jews. Never- 
theless, he seems to have decided that the 
antagonism of world Jewry to his German 
ally is so great that those in Italy must 
be treated as enemies. 

The second decree deprives some 10,000 
young people of the means of education 
unless the government permits special 
schools. More than 300 professors and 
teachers will be removed from faculties, 
among them several with international 
reputations, such as Valerio Artom, pro- 
fessor of gynecology at the University of 
Rome, who attended Crown Princess 
Maria José when she bore a son in 1937, 
and Prof. Tullio Levi-Civita whom Albert 
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Einstein described as his ablest disciple. 
The official explanation is that, since Fas- 
cism has accepted the theory of racial pur- 
ity, it cannot “neglect the purity of 
thought and culture.”* 

In explaining the first decree, newspa- 
pers classed all Jews who have moved to 
Italy since the war as “mostly dangerous 
exiles.” But the main purpose plainly was 
to drive out the refugees from Germany 
who were welcomed before the Duce and 
Hitler formed their political axis. In addi- 
tion to several thousand of these who set- 
tled in Italy, many more found homes in 
Libya or in the Jewish city on the Isle of 
Rhodes, a community dating from the 
Middle Ages. The precise number who now 
must be on the move again won’t be known 
until a Fascist census of Jews is finished. 
Advance estimates range between 10,000 
and 20,000. 

A curious feature is the decrees’ omis- 
sion of Italian East Africa, which includes 
Ethiopia. No explanation was given and 
conjecture in Rome was contradictory. The 
Duce may have thought it unnecessary to 
mention Ethiopia since all Jews in business 
there were forced to leave after the Italian 
conquest and no others have been allowed 
to settle in the colony. However some peo- 
ple thought that he had cagily left an 
opening to get Jews into the new empire. 
This would speed up colonization, which 
has been lagging. Moreover, Mussolini is 
on record in favor of creating a Jewish 
state but opposes Palestine for the purpose 
because it is backed by Britain, his rival 
in the Mediterranean. 





Vatican Prisoner 


Vatican City, since becoming an inde- 
pendent state in 1999, has had its own 
mint, post office, railway, light plant, radio 
station, telephone and telegraph system— 
and jail. The jail, consisting of four cells, 
is in a secluded corner of the 110-acre 
city-state and has remained unused more 
than 98 per cent of the time. Two cul- 
prits once spent a month each in it— 
one for taking a book, the other for steal- 
ing a coin. Two other petty offenders were 
held a few days. 

Last week the jail key was turned on 
Mario Politi, a prisoner accused of a 
more serious offense. Thirty, and adminis- 
trator of the Vatican Library for the last 
four years, Politi comes of an old Vatican 
City family (his father was chauffeur to 
Pope Pius.) The Pontiff’s employes, though 
expected to lead exemplary lives, frequent- 
ly leave the shadow of St. Peter’s dome 
and take part in the diversions of the 
mundane capital. But Politi’s amusements 
did not jibe with his salary. He threw 
money about in expensive restaurants, 





*Il Piccolo, Trieste daily, urged that Italian 
Rotary Clubs be disbanded: “Incompatability 
between Rotary and Fascism is clear and con- 
crete.” 
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theatres, and night clubs. Gossip perco- 
lated across the Vatican’s frontier, and 
after a look at the library accounts papal 
gendarmes arrested Politi on charges of 
misappropriating church funds. 





Spain: ‘Spot of Bother’ 


Aug. 28 loyalist bombers flew over 
Ceuta, insurgent naval base in Spanish 
Morocco, looking for revenge. The night 
before, Franco’s cruiser Canarias and three 
destroyers had caught the government de- 
stroyer José Luis Diez in the Strait of 
Gibraltar and all but sunk it. The bombers 
spotted the Canarias and scored a direct 
hit that sent the modern 10,000-ton cruiser 
limping to Cadiz for repair. 

All week, the Strait was a highway for 
rival warships. Two loyalist submarines 
drew the fire of shore batteries and dodged 
pursuing destroyers from Ceuta and Al- 
geciras. Franco’s ships patrolled day and 
night to keep the Diez—which was having 
a shell hole in its bow patched behind the 
safety of the Gibraltar mole—from put- 
ting to sea again. 

The British lookouts on the Rock finally 
tired of watching Franco’s men-of-war vio- 
late the territorial waters. The only British 
ships at Gibraltar were the destroyers Isis 
and Vanoc. The Admiralty, then busy dis- 
patching the Home Fleet to the North Sea 
to impress the Germans, didn’t like to be 
crowded by Hitler’s friends elsewhere. It 
reported “a spot of bother at Gibraltar” 
and flashed orders to most of the big ships 
of the Mediterranean fleet to drop the jobs 
they were doing elsewhere and hurry to 
the Strait. Those sent were the 42,100- 
ton battle cruiser Hood and 32,000-ton 


cruiser Repulse, the destroyers Impulsive, 
Intrepid, and Icarus, the submarines 
Thames and Sea Lion, and five seaplanes. 

On land the loyalists’ counteroffensive 
on the Estremadura front in Southwestern 
Spain forced the spearhead of Gen. Queipo 
de Llano’s attack still farther away from 
the Almadén mercury deposits. And by 
exploding mines under insurgent positions, 
the government claimed its forces also 
made advances against Franco’s siege lines 
around Madrid. However, on the Ebro 
front—where the weather changed sudden- 
ly from sweltering heat to wintry rain and 
biting wind—Franco launched a new 
powerful thrust against territory held by 
the loyalists for six weeks in the face of 
incessant battering by insurgent artillery 
and bombers. By this week the govern- 
ment admitted losing five hills in the 
Gandesa sector while insurgents reported 
the capture of strategically valuable 


Corbera. 





Charge of Red Brigade 


The dual nature of the Soviet Army, 
whose soldiers are supposed to be as well 
drilled in their political mission as in the 
manual of arms, contributed to the loss 
of the battle of Vistula in the Russian 
civil war. Semyon Budenny, the cavalry 
leader, refused to make an attack which 
might have meant the conquest of Po- 
land because the order from his superior 
lacked the required signature of three po- 
litical commissars. 

That superior was the late Marshal 
Tukhachevsky, one of whose later con- 
tributions to building the Red army was 
to allow the political-commissar system 
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to die out. Tukhachevsky was executed 
for treason June 12, 1937, and the sys- 
tem was reinstituted. The new guardians 
of the political education of the troops 
first smelled powder against the Japanese 
at Changkufeng Hill, and last week Mos- 
cow newspapers published a letter from 
one of them describing an engagement 
from his angle: 

“Qur company received the order to 
advance and occupy a line to defend the 
left flank. In the rocks hidden from the 
gunfire we gathered for a _ ten-minute 
meeting. Our task was explained and 
right there we concluded an agreement to 
carry on Socialist competition among in- 
dividual members of the company. Our 
obligations were two—each to try to be 
the first to plant the Red flag on the 
height, and to preserve his fighting tech- 
nique.” 

No Light Brigade’s “theirs not to rea- 
son why” spirit animated this charge. 
The company took the hill, wrote the 
commissar, and at every lull soldiers 
held meetings to analyze the fighting; at 
one such conclave two Comsomols 
(Young Communists) read aloud from 
Soviet newspapers. 


el 


Oriental Calamities 
An Unlucky Date in Japan; 


Threat of Winter in China 


The 210th day of the Japanese year— 
Sept. l—is a bad-luck day. On that date 
in 1905 a typhoon wrecked Tokyo. In 
1923 one of the worst earthquakes ever 
recorded razed the capital and Yokohama, 
killing 150,000 people. On the same date 
last week a typhoon again hit the two 
cities. It killed 100 people and destroyed 
$28,000,000 in property. 

On Sept. 1 also the American colony in 
Shanghai lost its patience. Since the first 
Japanese transports landed troops Aug. 
12, 1937, the 3,000 Americans, like the 
58,000 other Western residents, have gone 
through all the tribulations of neutrals at 
somebody else’s war, from bombings and 
loss of property to censorship of mail and 
being forced to salute Japanese sentries. 

The war has moved far inland, but the 
harsh control of the invader hasn’t re- 
laxed in Shanghai. The Municipal Council 
of foreigners has lost most of its authority 
over the International Settlement; rights 
of trade and travel in occupied territory 
have been curtailed; and the city has had 
to watch silt choke the Whangpoo River, 
its outlet to the sea, because the army 
won’t permit dredging. Soon ocean liners 
won't be able to reach Shanghai; they will 
have to dock at the Japanese port 10 
miles downstream, at the river’s mouth. 

_ The British and French Ambassadors 
in Tokyo have been working, with more 
energy than success, to get relief. Thurs- 











day the American Chamber of Commerce 
and the American Community Committee 
of Shanghai joined in a cable to Secre- 
tary of State Hull asking that the United 
States also take a firmer stand on behalf 
of American interests. The Chamber of 
Commerce speaks for businessmen and the 
Community Committee for religious, edu- 
cational, and other noncommercial in- 
terests. Never before in the memory of 
residents had they submerged their dif- 
ferences and taken united action. 


Heat and Hurry 

In the central Yangtze Valley summer 
temperature frequently reaches 120 de- 
grees and seldom falls below 90. The at- 
mosphere is like steam; at night the air 
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generally is so still that a candle will burn 
with a steady flame. Mosquitoes, flies, and 
vermin flourish, and, for an invading army, 
malaria, cholera, and dysentery are as 
deadly as bullets. 

Although the valley doesn’t cool off 
until October and every homeward bound 
transport is jammed with hospital cases, 
Japan is pouring in replacements and 
plunging forward again toward Hankow, 
Chinese provisional capital. 


Significance 


The Yangtze campaign was almost mo- 
tionless for a month, partly because of the 
murderous weather but also because the 
whole army paused while the troops in 
Manchukuo fought the Russians at Chang- 
kufeng Hill. 

The same fear of Russia which slowed 
the Yangtze advance then now is re- 
sponsible for its resumption. 

“Our border strength in Manchukuo 
must be increased,” War Minister Itagaki 








told the Tokyo daily Nichi Nichi. “More 
incidents like Changkufeng are likely to 
occur. Our border forces have been sacri- 
ficed to the fighting in China. They must 
be replenished, especially the air force.” 

Speed-up of the fighting under such 
desperately unfavorable conditions shows 
Japan’s hurry to avoid another long and 
costly winter of war in China. The need 
to prepare for the Soviet war is constant- 
ly on the mind of Prince Kanin, chief of 
the imperial general staff. Last week in 
Tokyo news leaked out of secret Cabinet 
meetings at which plans were made for a 
radical change if and when Hankow falls. 
The invasion will stop. Chiang Kai-shek, 
if he still has an army, will be disregarded 
as much as possible. Energy will be turned 
to suppressing guerrillas in the occupied 
territory. And every available man will be 
sent to the Soviet border. 

But Hankow may not fall so quickly. 
The most advanced Japanese column is at 
Juichang, 100 miles away—just begin- 
ning to penetrate a country that is diffi- 
cult for motorized troops. There, in fold 
after fold of roadless rough hills pocked 
with Chinese machine-gun nests, Chiang 
has concentrated some of the best units 
of his army. 


The Mexican Notes 


The controversy between the United 
States and Mexico over land expropria- 
tions became more acute last week. In a 
note President Lazaro Cardenas rejected 
Washington’s request of two weeks ago 
that Mexico stop seizing American- 
owned lands. He accepted Secretary of 
State Hull’s proposal for a joint com- 
mission to fix value of expropriated prop- 
erty but refused to put up money in ad- 
vance to meet the claims. 








Putsch in Chile 


The long-standing political cleavage be- 
tween Right- and Left-wing parties in 
Chile has been growing tense with the 
approach of next month’s Presidential 
election. Candidates are Gustavo Ross, 
Rightist, and Pedro Aguirre Cerda for the 
popular front, comprising radicals, Social- 
ists, and Communists. 

The morning of Sept. 5 followers of 
Jorge Gonzales von Marees—Nazi Fiihrer 
of 10,000 young Chileans—tried to take 
over the government. Catching police and 
soldiers napping, armed bands succeeded 
in occupying several buildings of the State 
University at Santiago and one owned by 
Col. Marmaduke Grove, picturesque Left- 
ist leader. 

Students and workers helped to fight 
the Nazis in the capital’s streets. Govern- 
ment troops clamped down martial law 
but claimed the revolt had not spread to 
Valparaiso and other cities. 
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Elleving heard from various schol- 
ars of my acquaintance of the uncom- 
monly stimulating intellectual appeal 
of the new Hollywood screen actress, 
Miss Hedy Lamarr, and like them ad- 
miring cerebral puissance above every- 
thing else in the girls, I recently gal- 
loped to Loew’s State Theatre to de- 
velop my mind. Miss Lamarr’s picture, 
“Algiers,” had, it unfortunately ap- 
peared, just finished as I entered and 
it was thus that, driven to wait an 
hour and a half until it went on again, 
I beheld the first vaudeville show I had 
seen in at least a dozen years. I now 
know why vaudeville died. 

I dislike to employ the fatigued 
phrase, believe it or not, but believe it 
or not the opening act on the bill was 
the same opening act of grandpa’s day: 
the man who juggled barrels on his 
feet. Van Cello was this particular pro- 
fessor’s name and there, by God, he 
lay rapidly twirling the spangled, glit- 
tering kegs with his toes just as hun- 
dreds of Van Cellos before him had 
done for half a century. This novel 
wow was followed by The Three Choco- 
lateers. The Three Chocolateers were 
a trio of Harlem bojangles who vouch- 
safed perspirational tap solos and who 
concluded their act with the stereo- 
typed frenzied ensemble shuffling, lead- 
ing them to take their bows puffing and 
wheezing like so many asthma clinics. 
Next, after the electrician turned on a 
purple light, came Mr. Del Casino. Mr. 
Casino was a spruce young man in very 
gray store-clothes and with plastered 
black hair who, in a voice bursting with 
tears, breathed several ballads telling 
seriatim how his love for his girl was as 
deep as the ocean and as high as the 
sky, how there was no girl in his life 
and how lonely he was until his present 
love came along, and how it was a 
case of just you, only you, you alone, 
} with his new girl. Responding to the 
applause at the finish of his act, Mr. 
Casino, humility personified, said: “If 
you love my singing as much as I love 
singing, you will sympthize at my pain 
at my not being able to go on singing 


{ more songs for you.” 
§ Now, the big coup of the bill, Roscoe 


Ates, the stuttering film comedian. 
Mr. Ates’ act started out with a ten- 





Vaudeville 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


minute stutter monologue in which he 
unsuccessfully tried to articulate vari- 
ous three- or four-syllable words and 
compromised by abruptly substituting 
one-syllable synonyms for them. Thus: 
“He’s a hyp-hyp-hyp-hypoc-hypoc-hy- 
pocr-hypocr—oh, hell, louse.” This was 
followed by the announcement that he 
would play a saxophone solo. “Have 
you a saxophone?” he inquired of a 
player in the orchestra. “Sure,” was the 
response, whereupon a trombone was 
handed to Mr. Ates who tooted several 
sour notes on the instrument, which 
then fell apart. Mr. Ates now entered 
into an exchange of facetiae with the 
orchestra leader, his partner, a vio- 
lently red-haired babe in a tight short 
skirt, having meanwhile coyly taken her 
place at his side. “We can make up any 
tune she wants to sing,” said the or- 
chestra leader in reply to a query by 
Mr. Ates. “You boys are out to make 
anything,” humorously rejoined Mr. 
Ates, with a significant nod toward his 
partner. 

Mr. Ates’ partner now stepped to 
the microphone and, with Mr. Ates 
registering mock surprise and shock, 
sang a ditty describing how crazy she 
was about men. She didn’t care what 
or who the men were, just so long as 
she could have ’em. Soldiers and sailors, 
plumbers and tailors, Frenchmen and 
Russians, Dagoes and Prussians—it was 
all one to her. 

George Hall’s swing band, with Miss 
Dolly Dawn as vocalist, was the hot 
concluding item. Mr. Hall, an ample 
bird in a white jacket supplemented by 
pants of a lovely dove shade, lifted his 
baton and the boys proceeded to go 
nuts, the electrician successively throw- 
ing the spotlight on each of those cut- 
ting up solo capers with their instru- 
ments. This done, Miss Dawn, a plump 
miss, stepped forth and sang a parody 
on “Rolling Down the Mountain,” being 
assisted by several of the boys in the 
band who put on funny hats and joined 
her at the mike. Then Mr. Hall lifted 
his baton again, the lights were senti- 
mentally lowered, and the band played 
“Melancholy Baby.” 

“This,” reported The Herald Tribune, 
“is the kind of show to warm the heart 
of the ardent followers of vaudeville.” 
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Lambeth Walk and the Yam: 
a Fad From Britain Vies With 
Astaire-Rogers’ Latest 


CAREFREE reunites the screen’s top danc- 
ing team after almost a year and a half 
of separation. For Fred Astaire’s and Gin- 
ger Rogers’ seventh starring vehicle for 
RKO-Radio, a sextet of writers explored 
psychiatry, hypnotism, and Keystone ¢a- 
pering to produce something fresh in 
screen musical plots. 

Because his fiancée, Amanda (Rogers) , 
can’t make up her mind to marry him, 
Steve Arden (Ralph Bellamy) sends her 
to be psychoanalyzed by his friend Dr. 
Tony Flagg (Astaire). Once uninhibited, 
Amanda of course falls in love with Tony, 
who—aghast at betraying his friend’s con- 
fidence—calls on hypnotism to right the 
wrong. He puts Amanda in a trance, im- 
presses on her that she really loves Steve 
and loathes Tony, and equally of course 
then discovers he loves her too much to 
let Steve have her. Although the ensuing 
slapstick complications aren’t always as 
amusing as they try to be, the thin story 
directed by Mark Sandrich is amiable en- 
tertainment. 

More definitely creditable are four Ir- 
ving Berlin songs and some of the co-stars’ 
most exciting dancing—Astaire’s tap-and- 
golf solo, two effective ballroom routines, 
and an ebullient group dance called the 
Yam. This is a medley of swing strolling, 
strutting, the cakewalk, and a distinguish- 
ing double-time step trotted with heels 
together and toes splayed at a 90-degree 
angle. 

A Cockney Creation. Astaire thinks the 
Yam has a good chance of following in the 
agitated footsteps of the pair’s Continental 
and Carioca from the screen to the na- 
tion’s dance halls. Decreasing that chance 
is the sudden popularity of the Lambeth 
Walk—England’s contribution to the nov- 
elty dance. Described as a restrained Big 
Apple the Lambeth Walk is a simple series 
of arm-in-arm strutting, swinging part- 
ners, and knee slapping which ends with 
a shouted “oi!” and thumbs jerked over 
shoulders in the hitchhiker’s classic pose. 
The “oi!” is the coster’s age-old salute; 
the strutting is the terpsichorean repre- 
sentation of costers, hawkers, and their 
lady friends parading on Sunday in Lam- 
beth, a Cockney section of London. 

Thomas Riley, who scooped Arthur 
Murray by becoming the first American 
ballroom master to teach the dance, claims 
that it is the old Coster Walk of twenty 
years ago. Revived last spring and pro- 
vided with England’s present hit song in 
Lupino Lane’s London musical, “Me and 
My Girl,” it was first exhibited here a 
little more than a month ago’ at the St. 
Regis Roof, New York. There Prince Serge 
Obolensky, who imported both the song 
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‘Carefree’: the Yam of Astaire-Rogers ... and its rival, the Lambeth Walk 


and dance, has led its simple, cheerful 
routines, dedicated to the elimination of 
wallflowers, with Gertrude Lawrence, Vera 
Zorina, and dozens of enthusiastic ne- 
ophytes. 

The Walk has also been officially rec- 
ognized in Germany, for last week the gov- 
ernment established the song composer’s 
Aryan ancestry and permitted German 
dancers who had been doing the Lambeth 
Walk surreptitiously to strut, slap knees, 
and shout Cockney “oi’s” with the Fiih- 
rer’s blessing. 


‘You Can’t Take It With Yow’ 


After winning the Pulitzer Prize and 
lasting two seasons, the George S. Kauf- 
man-Moss Hart saga of the Sycamore fam- 
ily, You Can’r Take Ir Wirn Yor, is still 
running on Broadway. Five studios fought 
for the right to film it. By paying $200,- 
000, Columbia won. Last week it re- 
leased the entertaining results. 





No screen family has been daffier than 
the Sycamore clan headed by Grandpa 
Vanderhof (Lionel Barrymore) , who plays 
the harmonica for relaxation, refuses to 
pay income tax because he doesn’t believe 
in it, and teaches his family that doing 
what you want is more important than 
making money. 

Living with him is his daughter (Spring 
Byington), who writes plays because a 
typewriter was once delivered to the house 
by mistake; her husband (Samuel S. 
Hinds), who never really grew up and 
spends his time in the cellar manufactur- 
ing fireworks without a permit; their elder 
daughter, Essie (Ann Miller) , who divides 
her time between pirouetting about the 
house in ballet shoes, and the Alabama 
footballer (Dub Taylor) she married; and 
their younger daughter, Alice (Jean Arthur), 
who is the sanest and most attractive 
member of the family. 

The Sycamore’s more or less permanent 
house guests include an old duffer (Don- 


ald Meek) who “makes things,” two ex- 
citable Negro servants, a Russian ex- 
wrestler (Mischa Auer), and the iceman 
(Halliwell Hobbes) who delivered ice one 
day and was asked to stay on. 

Only the erratic swooping of a pet crow 
and the occasional eruption of the fire- 
works disturb the uneven tenor of Syca- 
more existence until Alice brings home 
Tony Kirby (James Stewart), her young 
employer. Tony is the son of a power- 
drunk munitions king (Edward Arnold) , 
and the plot thickens as Kirby senior con- 
spires to buy the Vanderhof house to fur- 
ther his plans for a gigantic munitions 
monopoly while stuffy Mrs. Kirby (Mary 
Forbes) plots to keep her son from marry- 
ing into a lunatic asylum. After two enter- 
taining hours, the plot leaves the Syca- 
mores triumphant, young lovers reunited, 
and Kirby senior a harmonica-playing 
convert to Grandpa Vanderhof’s leisurely 
brand of Americanism. 

With all due respect to good acting by 


‘You Can’t Take It With You’: the Sycamore clan in some of its calmer moments 
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Baltimore Show: ‘Washington’s Post Office’ (Marsh Reg) . . . 








...and ‘Mining in Illinois’ (William S. Schwartz) 


the large cast, much credit for making a 
successful movie out of the play belongs 
to the adaptor, Robert Riskin, and the di- 
rector, Frank Capra, the team that won 
Academy awards with “It Happened One 
Night” and “Mr. Deeds Goes to Town.” 
Though Riskin has dropped several Kauf- 
man-Hart characters and added others, he 
has also widened the play’s scope, rework- 
ing a wispy plot into a full-bodied narra- 
tive. Capra has characteristically invented 
bits of “business” to make his cast more 
real people. And the two together have 
proved that Hollywood can refashion a 
play into an intelligent movie. 


_— 


SCREEN OPENINGS 


Turee Loves Has Nancy (Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer): A forthright Southern gal 
(Janet Gaynor) comes north to trace a 
missing fiancé and remains to play hob with 
the private lives of an eccentric novelist 
(Robert Montgomery) and his bibulous 
publisher (Franchot Tone). Written in 
part by Samuel and Bella Spewack, au- 
thors of “Boy Meets Girl,” and showing it. 
Reginald Owen, Cora Witherspoon, Char- 
ley Grapewin. 
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‘Labor in Art’ 

Henry E. Treide, president of the 24- 
year-old Baltimore Museum of Art, wants 
his gallery to interest all the people. In 
line with this policy, and appropriately on 
Labor Day, he opened a month-long ex- 
hibit of “Labor in Art.” He particularly 
interested the working class, for 3,000 
members of the Baltimore Federation of 
Labor gave up their usual holiday picnic 
in order to view the showing. 

In 300 paintings, sculptures, and prints, 
the workers saw themselves as they had 
been seen by artists beginning with the 
fifteenth-century Schongauer down through 
the twentieth-century Rockwell Kent and 
his contemporaries. None of the exhibits 
especially dramatized the labor-versus- 
capital struggle. Rather they showed men 
and women at toil with ax or shovel, mop 
or needle. 

The painters include such divergent art- 
ists as Millet, Monet, Benton, Bellows, 
Lie, Sloan, and Speicher. Among the sculp- 
tors—besides Meunier and Davidson—is 


Max Kalish, 47, winner of the Cleveland 
Museum’s first prize in 1924 and sculptor 
of “The Digger,” the vigorous figure re- 
produced by the museum to symbolize 
the exhibition. 





RADIO 





The Superpower Battle: 
Program Reforms Back WL\ 


Plea for 500,000 Watts 


In the little village of Mason, near Cin- 
cinnati, stands an 831-foot radio trans- 
mitter, the most powerful in the United 
States. It is the 500,000-watt outlet for 
station WLW, owned by Crosley Radio 
Corp. and operated as an affiliate of both 
the National Broadcasting Co. and Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System. 

Around this giant antenna, ten times as 
powerful as its nearest rivals, a spirited 
controversy developed last winter when 
WLW was denied an automatic renewal 
of its license, despite its plea that super 
power is essential to the rural areas it 
serves. Subsequent hearings before the 
Federal Communications Commission led 
to an extension of the station’s experi- 
mental superpower license until Feb. 1, 
1939. Meanwhile, proponents of super- 
power were ordered to submit briefs to the 
commission by Sept. 6. 

Preparing against the deferred day of 
reckoning, WLW recently announced that 
on Oct. 1 it would start a new series of 
farm programs under the direction of 
John F. Merrifield and, at the same time, 
would reduce the number of its medically 
sponsored broadcasts, two changes the 
FCC hearings had indicated as desirable. 
Last week the station announced that 
hereafter it would accept only unsponsore«| 
religious and charitable programs, that 
transcribed broadcasts would be pared 
down, and that George C. Biggar, long 
a promotion director for Chicago’s WLS, 
would direct WLW’s rural programs, tak- 
ing office Sept. 12. 

The growth of WLW epitomizes the his- 
tory of radio. Beginning with a modest 
20-watt transmitter in 1921, WLW grad- 
ually stepped up its power during the next 
seven years until on Oct. 4, 1928, it 
reached the 50,000-watt class. Apr. 17, 
1934, it was granted authority to operate 
experimentally on 500,000 watts and has 
operated on that power ever since, except 
for a brief period in 1935. It was granted 
this privilege (1) because it asked for it, 
(2) because it was willing to put up the 
cash—$646,495—for the giant equipment. 
(3) because radio authorities felt that ex- 
periments in superpower broadcasting 
were desirable. 

The chief argument for superpower 
(wide coverage, especially in outlying dis- 
tricts), and the chief argument against it 
(blanketing of other stations in near-by 
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areas) will be decided when the FCC rules 
on the superpower license applications of 
WLW, WJZ of New York, and WHO of 
Des Moines. Nearly a dozen other stations 
also have talked about higher wattage but 
have not yet applied for licenses. 

European precedents, generally ignored 
so far, will probably be brought forth this 
fall by superpower adherents. Moscow’s 
sovernment station equals WLW’s power 
of 500,000 watts; Finland and Luxemburg 
each operate a 200,000-watt station; Eng- 
land and Sweden have 150,000-watt trans- 
mitters; and many German and Central 
European stations operate on 100,000 watts 
—all exceedingly high wattages, compared 
with American standards. 





RELIGION 


Patrick Cardinal Hayes; 
Humble New Yorker Who Grew 
to Rule a Church Empire 





After dinner last Saturday, Patrick Car- 
dinal Hayes chatted with two friends in 
the library of his Catskill Mountains sum- 
mer home near Monticello, N.Y. The 
prelate read aloud a few minutes. Then he 
closed the book and reminded his visitors 
that 8:30 was his bedtime. Early next 
morning, the Cardinal’s private secretary, 
Mgr. John J. Casey, found him lying in 
bed with hands clasped. Alone in prayer, 
the Archbishop of New York, shepherd of 
1,000,000 Roman Catholic souls, had died 
at 70 of coronary thrombosis. 

Patrick Joseph Hayes was born Nov. 20, 
1867, to Daniel and Mary Gleeson Hayes, 
Irish immigrants. A typical lower East 
Side gamin, he was orphaned in childhood 
and reared by an aunt and uncle. He at- 
tended De La Salle Institute, there was 
befriended by George Mundelein (now 
Cardinal and Archbishop of Chicago) , and 
together they went through Manhattan 
College. Hayes studied for the priesthood 
and was ordained in 1892. 

It was fortunate that his first appoint- 
ment was that of assistant to Mgr. John 
Farley. As Farley rose to the cardinalate 
and archiepiscopate of New York, Hayes 
followed a step behind. He became chan- 
cellor (1903), domestic apostolic prelate 
and monsignor (1907), auxiliary bishop 
(1914), archbishop (1919), and cardinal 
(1924). Shortly after his ceremonial ele- 
vation in Rome, Cardinal Hayes scandal- 
ized the Vatican court by preaching his 
first sermon, not in traditional Latin, but 
in English. 

The see of New York is the richest in 
the world, and neither Pope nor politician 
can treat it lightly. It contributes more 
money to the Vatican than all of Europe. 
It covers ten New York counties—New 
York, Bronx, Richmond, Westchester, 
Dutchess, Orange, Putnam, Rockland, Sul- 
livan, and Ulster. It includes 456 churches, 


218 parochial schools, 9 colleges, and 1,650 
priests. But Cardinal Hayes wore his scar- 
let biretta serenely and efficiently. He or- 
ganized Catholic charities into one federa- 
tion, which already has collected $20,000,- 
000. With all his influence he denounced 
divorce, birth control, burlesque shows, and 
obscene plays. He championed the Legion 
of Decency’s successful drive to clean up 
motion pictures. 

The strong-minded prelate followed na- 
tional affairs closely. The NRA, he 
thought, was a worthy application of Cath- 
olic social principles. He urged private 
charity instead of relief. He helped kill 
prohibition: “It is not ... the proper thing 
to ask our children to consider as vile, 
something outlawed, that which we use 
day after day in our worship.” But he 
shunned party politics. When Alfred Smith 
sought the Presidency in 1928 and 1932, 
the Cardinal remained scrupulously silent. 
The tale that he dominated Tammany 
Hall’s machinations amused him. 

This week, while the prince of the 
church lies in state at St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
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The late Cardinal Hayes 


dral, the archdiocesan consultors will nom- 
inate an administrator to rule until the 
Pope names a new archbishop. Then, high 
above the altar, beside those of Cardinals 
McCloskey and Farley, they will hang 
Cardinal Hayes’ broad, red ceremonial hat, 
to remain there until it crumbles. 





Mennonite Merger 


Most mergers of Christian sects since 
1900 have involved millions of souls, mil- 
lions of dollars, and thousands of churches. 
Last week two tiny denominations quietly 
prepared for a much simpler union. Con- 
vening at Fort Wayne, Ind., the Missionary 
Church Association (3,200 members, 70 
churches (voted to exchange guest preach- 
ers and plan consolidation with the Men- 
nonite Brethren in Christ (7,600 members, 
107 churches) . 

Both churches are offshoots of the six- 
teenth-century Holland sect led by Menno 
Simons, apostate Catholic priest. After per- 
secution for their preaching against infant 
baptism, the Mennonites fled in 1683 to 
America, where they eventually became 
known as Pennsylvania Dutch. 

But the rigidity of the code led to splits 
in the church. In 1883 one small group, dis- 
owned for abandoning the traditional Men- 
nonite asceticism and dress, joined with 
sympathetic bodies to form the Mennon- 
ite Brethren in Christ. Fifteen years later, 
a similar group organized the Missionary 
Church Association. 

The Missionaries and Brethren, who dis- 
like the “narrow” implications of the term 
“sect,” profess identical creeds. They hold 
that human nature is completely depraved 
and needs personal regeneration. 





A Pastor on Church Socials 


In last week’s Presbyterian Tribu :, 
the Rev. Carlyle Adams, minister of tr~ 
First Presbyterian Church at Rome, 
N.Y., shocked members of the Ladies 
Aid and similar church societies. He 
bluntly told them they were wasting their 
time. 

Alternating indignation and sarcasm, 
Mr. Adams declares: “A new men’s or 
women’s group .. . will, at its second or 
third meeting, begin to discuss plans for 
raising money although there may be no 
definite objective for the use of that 
money ... In a little while the society 
finds a way to use the money for some 
bit of property improvement and before 
the group has been able to undertake any 
program of spiritual or intellectual ad- 
vancement it is badly in debt .. .” 

Pastors too often are self-appointed 
watchdogs of their parishioners’ morals. 
Mr. Adams suggests they might better 
create “interest groups” at which church- 
goers can debate and perhaps solve ques- 
tions of religion, economics, politics, and 
morals. 
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SCIENCE 





Food and the Test Tube: 
Frozen Bread, Wool From Milk 
and the Onion’s Triumph 


Milwaul.ce is in the front rank of con- 
vention cities. In the last twenty years 
it has entertained more than 7,000 con- 
ventions and this week it welcomed some 
of the nation’s foremost scientific minds— 
more than 3,000 delegates arriving for the 
96th meeting of the American Chemical 
Society. 

Scene of their sessions, which began 
Monday and will last through Friday, was 
Milwaukee’s huge auditorium with _ its 
eight halls seating from 300 to 8,000. 
There Dean Frank C. Whitmore of Penn- 
sylvania State College presided for the last 
time, relinquishing his post to President- 
elect Charles A. Kraus of Brown Uni- 
versity. 

A convention feature was the awarding 
of the society’s highest honor—the Priest- 
ley medal for distinguished service—to 
70-year-old Prof. Marston Taylor Bogert 
of Columbia University. The American 
Chemical Society Award in Pure Chem- 
istry, $1,000 and a medal for outstanding 
research, went to Dr. Paul D. Bartlett of 
Harvard. 

The delegates, split into eighteen divi- 
sions, heard some 500 papers read. Many 
were highly technical, but among those 
of general interest to the layman were 
the following: 

Keeping Bread Fresh. With t advent 
of frozen foods, grocers found the, could 
keep meat, fish, fruits, and vegetables 
fresh indefinitely. But no one had found 
a way to prevent bread from staling with- 
in a few days. Returns in stale bread 
amount to 10 to 15 per cent of the total 
baked. 

Now William H. Cathcart and Steven 
B. Luber of the American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, have applied the frozen- 
foods principle to bread. They learned that 
loaves staled rapidly at temperatures down 
to -22 degrees centigrade (-7.6 degrees 
Fahrenheit) , but at -35 degrees centigrade 
(-31 Fahrenheit) bread remained in its 
originally fresh condition four days, tak- 
ing eight to ten days more to become 
nearly stale. Then it started refreshing it- 
self. After tests lasting 60 to 70 days, the 
loaves were found in a condition com- 
parable to that of unfrozen bread eight 
hours out of the oven. 

At temperatures ranging from -22 to 
-35 degrees, taste and aroma tests revealed 
bread remained “good” for twenty days 
and “salable” for about 40 days. On being 
removed from the freezer, it staled in about 
the same time as unfrozen bread. The or- 
dinary commercial moisture-proof wrapper 
prevented condensation of moisture on the 
crust, 

Wool From Milk. Synthetic materials 
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are widely used in totalitarian countries, 
particularly in Germany, where scientists 
have perfected substitutes for gasoline, 
rubber, and bread, to mention a few. In 
this country progress toward synthetics 
has been slower, but Wisconsin chemists 
informed the A.C.S. that they soon hoped 
to start commercial manufacture of “wool” 
from milk. 

Already marketed in Italy as “lanital,” 
the synthetic product resembles the best- 
grade merino in chemical composition and 
appearance. It is made of casein, a pure 
protein by-product of the manufacture of 
butter. Casein is already used in the man- 
ufacture of buttons, billiard balls, and 
glue and wood for buildings and airplanes. 
The base makes up 3 per cent of the con- 
tent of whole milk and is being extracted 
by various processes in more than 300 
creameries and casein plants in Wisconsin 
alone. 

The Onion as Disinfectant. Sacred to 
the Egyptians and believed by early Lat- 
ins to be a protection against the evil 
eye, the onion has been a home remedy for 
almost every sort of malady—from the 
common cold to worms. Early New Eng- 
landers hung onions over their doors to 
prevent visitors bringing in disease. In 
Italy wide use of the onion is credited with 
the low incidence of rheumatism and ar- 
thritis. 

Delving into this mystery, E. F. Koh- 
man of the Campbell Soup Co., Camden, 
N.J., discovered an aldehyde in the on- 
ion’s vapor. A germicidal property, the 
aldehyde accounts for the onion’s value in 
treating a common cold. It also protects 
the onion against smut, a plant disease 
fought usually with formaldehyde. 

Hair and Vitamin B. A man worries 
about losing his hair; a woman, about 
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its tendency to turn gray. The best-known 
remedy for fading tresses is dye, but a pa- 
per by Charles H. Hunt of the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station in Wooster 
indicates that science may find a preven. 
tive for gray hair. In studying the different 
fractions of the Vitamin B complex, Hunt 
found that a filtrate from yeast extract 
added to a specific diet for rats prevented 
their hair from turning gray and would 
restore grayed hair. 





The Bug Hunters 


Unassumingly referring to themselves as 
“us bug hunters,” 400 bacteriologists took 
over the Fairmont Hotel in San Francisco 
for three busy days last week. The Society 
of American Bacteriologists, thus assembled 
in their 40th convention, elected Dr. Ar- 
thur T. Henrici of the University of Min- 
nesota to succeed Dr. Paul Clark of the 
University of Wisconsin as president, 
awarded their annual $1,000 research prize 
to Dr. Jerome T. Syverton of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester for his work on filterable 
viruses, and read 130 papers on various 
subjects. 

Vaccine. One paper announced the dis- 
covery of the first synthetic vaccine by Dr. 
Walther Goebel of the Rockefeller Institute. 
From such ordinary materials as bran, egg 
white, and sawdust he produced a pneu- 
monia vaccine. A few days after it was in- 
jected into healthy rabbits, their blood un- 
derwent a change and they became im- 
mune to injections of pneumonia germs suf- 
ficient to kill a thousand normal animals. 
Chief asset of this vaccine, aside from its 
effectiveness, is the low cost and the ready 
availability of materials. 

Staphylococci. Bacteriologists had no 
good news about staphylococci, tiny round 











International 


Worse Than War: What would happen if an asteroid—such as the 
3,000,000,000-ton Hermes which last year whizzed within 220,000 miles 
of earth—hit New York Harbor. Sketch for an ‘End of the World’ series 


being staged by the Hayden Planetarium, by its staff artist Walter 
Favreau. The heat alone would cause buildings to burst into flame. 
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Davis Cup defenders: Donald Budge and Bobby Riggs .. . 


germs which cause boils and carbuncles. 
When these germs infect the blood stream, 
the resultant disease is almost 100 per cent 
fatal. A successful antitoxin has not been 
found, and at present science can only warn 
the layman not to pick, press, or otherwise 
meddle with boils, pimples, and carbuncles. 
Localization of the germs in the boil is the 
best-known mechanism for keeping the 
germs out of the blood stream. 

Enthusiastic over the work completed 
and even more enthusiastic over the work 
to be done, the delegates wound up their 
convention with a thumping resolution scor- 
ing the “misguided” activities of groups at- 
tempting to prevent the use of animals in 
research. 





Age of Gold 


The medical value of gold in treating 
arthritis is recognized, but the cure is worse 
almost than the disease. Like other heavy 
metals, gold is highly poisonous and may 
produce a severe and painful skin rash. 
For some time Dr. Charles S. Gibson of 
Guy’s Hospital in London has been hunt- 
ing a compound of gold and organic mole- 
cules with the full curative effect but with 
the poisonous action blocked off. Last week 
he was still searching for the arthritis cure, 
but he had discovered a compound capable 
of making gold a common ornament in 
working-class homes. 

The compound, called trialkylphosphi- 
neaurous halide, breaks into its constituent 
parts when heated and will coat a gossamer 
fabric as completely as a dye, making pos- 
sible gold gowns that will last indefinitely, 
be as light as silk, and comparatively cheap 
—about $2.50 a yard. Its other possible uses 
include gold mirrors at a lower price than 
the present silver ones; inexpensive dinner 
services, to all appearances solid gold, and 
gold-coated glasses within the reach of most 
cocktail bars. 
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The challengers: Jack Bromwich and Adrian Quist 








SPORTS 





The U.S. Davis Cup Sweep, 
and Some Opinions on Stars 
by a Former Star 


The flags hung prophetically last week 
above the courts of the Germantown 
(Pa.) Cricket Club during the challenge 
round of the Davis Cup matches between 
Australia and the United States. Only a 
few feet above eye level, Australia’s Union 
Jack and six stars drooped listlessly around 
a toothpick pole. Three times as high at 
the top of a sturdy mast, the Stars and 
Stripes spanked in a steady breeze. 

America’s colors came through, 3 
matches to 2—the twelfth time this coun- 
try has won the highest international ten- 
nis prize. In the opening bout, Bobby 
Riggs, No. 2 U.S. player, repeatedly em- 
ployed a simple tactic to defeat Adrian 
Quist, Australia’s No. 1, by the score of 
4-6, 6-0, 8-6, 6-1. First Riggs would pull 
Quist to the net with a drop shot, then 
lob the return over his short opponent’s 
head. 

The court, soft and grassless in many 
spots as a result of drenching rains, 
caused dozens of bad bounces—the play- 
ers weren’t able to get into rhythm. The 
action lacked thrills, and Riggs’ victory 
seemed less noteworthy than it truly 
was. By winning his international debut 
from Quist—a star with years of experi- 
ence—the 20-year-old Californian, who 
now lives in Chicago, definitely indicated 
his arrival as a great tennis player. 





For the second match, Don Budge 
(U.S. No. 1) and Jack Bromwich (Aus- 
tralia No. 2) shifted to another court, 
slightly truer. But expert tennis popped 
up only in rare rallies. Time and again the 
redheaded American muffed easy fore- 
hands. Before clinching what seemed easy 
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victory, he prolonged the score to 6-2, 
6-3, 4-6, 7-5. 

Next day in doubles, Quist and Brom- 
wich sprang a surprise after losing the 
first set to Budge and Gene Mako 0-6. 
Thereafter Budge seemed lackadaisical, un- 
able to make the effort required to ad- 
vance near enough to the net for finish- 
ing smashes. Mako played steadily but 
couldn’t carry the load alone against Quist’s 
clever strategy and Bromwich’s hot shots. 
With ease, the Australians reversed a re- 
cent straight setback at Brookline, Mass., 
and took the match 6-3, 6-4, 6-2. 

Budge’s poor play had its sunny side 
for the United States Lawn Tennis Asso- 
ciation; it prolonged the series and made 
possible a gate of 11,000 on the final day. 
This time the blazing redhead went to 
work and clinched the Davis Cup for the 
United States by defeating Quist, 8-6, 6-1, 
6-2. The Australian led 6-5 in the first set 
but became upset when a half-dozen foot 
faults were called against him for jump- 
ing off the ground with both feet while 
serving. From then on, to avert further 
penalties, Quist stood flat on both feet 
and double-faulted time and again. In an 
anticlimax match to complete the pro- 
gram, Bromwich defeated Riggs 6-4, 4-6, 
6-0, 6-2. 

One Man’s Opinion: Returning to New 
York on a train after the opening day’s 
play, Fred Perry—four times England’s 
Davis Cup defender, now a professional— 
leaned forward in a dining-car chair, puffed 
a pipe, and aired sour views on the whole 
proceedings: 

“So those were Davis Cup matches. Bah! 
Nobody seemed to care. Quist and Riggs 
were listless. I suppose they were trying, 
but it didn’t look much like it. Neither 
had any spark. I didn’t hear ‘Good Shot’ 
called out once. Where was there the slight- 
est evidence of color to pep up the spirits 
of the gallery? I imagine Budge thought 
he was funny when he imitated Brom- 
wich by playing two-handed backhands. 
That was just plain bad taste. Those fel- 
lows need lessons from professionals in 
crowd appeal.” 

A majority of the so-called experts to- 
day are rating Budge on a par, or near it, 
with Tilden and Vines as the three most 
skillful players ever developed in the 
United States. No one’s views on this com- 
parison carry more weight than Perry’s 
for he has met all three many times. The 
breezy Briton charged into the subject with 
forehands and backhands: 

“Budge isn’t in the same class. Far and 
away the greatest player, anywhere, any 
time, was Tilden. He never gave you the 
same shot twice. Often the ball came off 
his racket looking like an egg. 

“After Tilden comes—not Vines or 
Budge—but Bill Johnston. He could mur- 
der many fellows that Big Bill had his 
nands full defeating. And as between Vines 
and Budge, I'll take Vines any old time. 
His second serve indoors is a most diffi- 





cult ball to handle. And of course he has 
a much superior forehand. If Budge turns 
professional this winter—as everyone pre- 
dicts—both Vines and I will mop him up.” 


Youth and Skeet 


Youth proved far more accurate than 
experience in the fourth National Skeet 
championship, shot off last week at the 
Southern Hills Country Club, Tulsa, Okla. 
All six of the preliminary events went to 
trigger pullers under 21. 

Red (Freckles) Boardman, 12, of Au- 
gusta, Ga., recovering from an infected 
foot which had confined him to a hospital 
for six months, limped from station to sta- 
tion on crutches; yet he was able to break 
95 out of 100 targets and retain his sub- 
junior championship. Jack Lindsey, 20, of 
Okmulgee, Okla., shot himself three titles 
—the events limited to small-gauge and 
sub-small-gauge guns and a world’s record 
in the high-over-all (540 out of 550) . Rich- 
ard Shaughnessy of Dedham, Mass.,-won 
the 20-gauge championship, and Patricia 
Laursen, a 17-year-old flaxen-haired high- 
school girl from Akron, Ohio, became 
women’s national queen by shattering 96 
out of 100 clay birds. 

The climax event—the National All- 
gauge (any-sized gun) championship— 
was captured by Henry Bourne Joy Jr., 
28, of Detroit. No matter where he stood 
or whether the birds were aimed at him 
or away from him, Joy couldn’t miss; he 
established the first perfect score of 250 
straight hits in skeet-championship his- 
tory. Son of the founder of the Packard 
Motor Car Co., young Joy was just an- 
other right-handed skeet shooter until 
1932 when a stray piece of shot lodged in 
his right eye—which he thought was his 
best one. Reluctantly he switched to south- 
paw shooting and discovered to his sur- 
prise that it was his natural way. 








York and Greenberg 


All is not gloom to Detroit’s baseball 
fans, though the team has been the big- 
gest American League bust of the year. 
In the waning days of the pennant 
chase, the Tigers’ home-run twins—Rudy 
York and Hank Greenberg—continue to 
find the range of far-off fences. 

In Chicago last week, York clouted his 


*32nd home run. It was his fourth cleanup 


drive of the season with the bases full— 
a major-league mark equaled only by old 
Fred Schulte of the Chicago Cubs and by 
Babe Ruth and Lou Gehrig of the New 
York Yankees. 

Batting against the Yankees, Hank 
Greenberg connected for his 46th four- 
base drive, putting himself nine games 
ahead of Ruth’s best year—60 home 
runs in 1927. That Greenberg has an ex- 
cellent chance to supplant Ruth as home- 
run king seems evident on the face of it, 
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Still champion: ‘Red’ Boardman 


but the chances are he won’t. The Babe 
put on a remarkably strong September 
finish with seventeen homers, so that 
Greenberg still needs the big batch of 
fourteen in the final 32 games to tie. 





FOURTH ESTATE 





Youngstown Vindicator 
Carries on in Crusading Spirit 
of E. W. Scripps 


Two years ago William Frederick Maag 
Jr., editor and publisher of The Youngs- 
town Vindicator, now the only newspaper 
in the Ohio city of 170,000, profited from 
Scripps-Howard retrenchments and elimi- 
nated all daily newspaper competition with 
the purchase of the Scripps-Howard Tele- 
gram. But Youngstown citizens can’t com- 
plain Maag’s monopoly has made him 
lazy—he’s just completed a crusade for 
civic improvement worthy of the late 
E. W. Scripps in his heyday. 

As The Vindicator, a charter member of 
the Associated Press, last week observed 
its 50th anniversary as a daily, the paper's 
lanky, Harvard-bred editor, whose hobby 
is gardening, reviewed his municipal-im- 
provements campaign with satisfaction. 
Maag started to work in 1906 on The 
Vindicator, which then belonged to his 
father. While he served successively as Te- 
porter, Sunday editor, and managing 
editor, he wanted to improve the ap- 
pearance of his native steel city. After his 
father’s death in 1924, the scholarly pub- 
lisher waged sporadic campaigns for local 
beautification. But Youngstown’s voters 
always defeated his proposals at the polls. 

This year Maag decided to put all The 
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Tue De Luxe Forp V-8 brings 
you the smooth, alert perform- 
ance of 8 cylinders and 85 horse- 
power. Have you ever driven 
an 8-cylinder car? 














CONOMY IS A Forp Worp 


‘There 1s a rule at the Ford plant 
which guides those who design and 
build the Ford car: 

“Make it better—make it sim- 
pler—make it cost less.” 

The rule is easier to quote than 
to follow. It is not easy to take a 
part that costs $1.55... make it 
of better material and stronger 
...and at the same time cut its 
cost to $1.35. Yet that is just what 
happened recently—one of many 
instances where Ford engineering 
and production methods put more 
quality into the car at lower cost. 

A determined adherence to this 
policy is one reason why the 1938 
Ford car, like the Ford of ten, 
fifteen, twenty years ago, is so 
low in price. Yet it is a much 
finer automobile, and it meets 
a wider range of needs. Why? 








Because the dollars saved by Ford 
methods are put back into the 
Ford car. They appear in the re- 





Tuers is a difference between 


a cheap car and a low-priced 


finements that make today’s Ford 
THE Qua.ity Car In THE Low: 
PRICE FIELD. 

Economy has depth and breadth 
and vitality at the Rouge plant. 
It always means a low price for a 
high-quality car. It means low op- 
erating costs for the Ford owner, 
backed by a nation-wide network 
of low-cost Ford service. 

When you realize that these 
Ford savings are made for the 
benefit of Ford owners, you un- 
derstand why we say, “Economy 
is a Ford word.” 





high-quality car. 

Ford prices are fixed at a 
point which makes it profit- 
able for a customer to buy. 

Good and lasting business 
must produce profit to the 
buyer as well as to the seller. 
And of the two, the buyer’s 
profit must be, compara- 
tively, the larger one. 

It pays us to sell the Ford 
V-8 because it pays you to 


buy it. ke Fok 
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Vindicator’s influence behind a revived pre- 
depression “Ten-Year-Improvement Plan.” 
Five weeks before voters were to pass on a 
$2,861,600 municipal bond issue, The Vin- 
dicator lined up welfare groups and organ- 
ized a Public Improvements Committee. 

Three weeks before elections, the paper 
turned on the heat. Red-ink front-page 
headlines and bold-type full-page ads do- 
nated by The Vindicator stressed that the 
plan would require extra taxation of only 
1 cent a day for a $4,000 home. Daily pic- 
tures showed the eyesores that would be 
eradicated. The day before election 65,471 
Vindicators—carrying a colored “bargain 
basement” ad reminding voters that with 
PWA help they could get $1 in improve- 
ments for 55 cents—were distributed to 
every home in Youngstown. 

Ohio law requires a 65 per cent vote to 
put over municipal bond issues. Though a 
$995,000 school issue was defeated, 
Youngstown Aug. 9 approved four bond 
issues. As a result $5,000,000 (45 per cent 
supplied by PWA) will be spent on widen- 
ing congested streets, bridging the Mahon- 
ing River, building a new downtown police 
and fire station, and improving parks and 
playgrounds. 





BOOKS 


A Modern Jules Verne 
Ribs ‘Face-Lifting Civilization’ 
and Peers Into Future 


Imagine a three-ring circus—high-wire 
acts, blaring bands, clowning, and all— 
with one man as the whole show. That 
will give you a feeble idea of NINE 
Cuarns To THE Moon by R. Buckminster 
Fuller, engineer extraordinary, inventor of 
the Dymaxion car and house, seer, and 
scientifico—a philosophical whirling der- 
vish spinning with a high-tension hum on 
the edge of the Deep End. 

Subtitled “An Adventure Story of 
Thought,” this book, like its writer, fits 
no category. It is at once a guidebook 
and dream book of the future, a purge of 
the past, a debunker of architecture, eco- 
nomics, political science, and your pet 
preconceptions. To clothe his thoughts, 
Fuller even invents a streamlined prose; 
his pages shout. Example: “A name for 
the process of OBSERVING consciously, 
or absorbing subconsciously, from the 
OUTSIDE INWARD so that one may do 
from the inside outward is TELEOL- 
OGY.” 

At first flush, the book looks like a 
crank job. But this ruddy-faced, gray- 
haired inventor is no nut. His sallies into 
the mechanical and housing fields have 
been epoch-making—he is now working 
on a mass-produced bathroom unit of 
which more will be heard in the future. 
Why shouldn’t he take a crack at face- 
lifting civilization? 








R. B. Fuller, modern Verne 


Predictions fall off him like ripe fruit. 
The next decade, he says, will “willy- 
nilly” bring the following: beamed radio 
transmission of power with gold as the 
reflecting surface, wholesale migration 
from the British Isles to Canada, educa- 
tion by broadcast, socialized industrial 
democracy for the cold countries—Rus- 
sia, the United States, and Canada; Fas- 
cism for the hot countries—‘“to offset en- 
vironmental laissez-faire”; substitution 
of a man-hour for a metallic monetary 
base (remember the Technocrats?) . 

It’s GREAT stuff. (Nine Cuarins To 
THE Moon. 382 pages, 127,000 words. 
Graphs, appendixes. Lippincott, Phila- 
delphia. $4.) 


Outliving Three Worlds: 





Henry Adams’ Letters Complete 


the Story of a Spectator 


When Henry Adams died in 1918 at 80, 
he left enough unpublished letters to fill 
a fat volume. Lerrers or Henry ADAmMs, 
the second half of these writings, is out 
this week. It is a fascinating record of his 
last years and of the world that died with 
him. 

Member of an illustrious line long accus- 
tomed to power, young Adams could have 
had almost anything he wanted when he 
came of age in the 1850s. Instead he chose 
to remain a spectator and, for the rest of 
his long life, thoughtfully to observe the 
march of world events. 

“The Education of Henry Adams,” his 
ironically titled autobiography, was a his- 
tory of his tireless quest of a new ethic 
for twentieth-century man. He had wit- 
nessed and early recognized the decay of 
individualism and was among the first to 
see the importance of the trade-union 


— 





movement and the world trend toward col- 
lectivism. He watched the political f\yx 
here and abroad and came to his own con- 
clusions. His letters, full of these matters 
are really a continuation of his classic life 
story. Polished and fluent, they reveal 
master of the forgotten art of letter 
writing. 

For all his urbanity and _ aloofness. 
Adams was no stuffed sage. Doubt-ridden, 
disillusioned, and little given to pronunci- 
amentos, he always made his observations 
in private for what they were worth. To 
those fortunate contemporaries who were 
his intimates, they were worth a lot. 

As an hors d’oeuvre to the present vol- 
ume, one can choose at random. Writing 
to his brother in 1901: “My only general 
political rule is to do nothing unless the 
public requires it, and then to do as little 
as possible. Politics I regard as a medieval 
survival on the back of an economical 
modern society. One must carry it as one 
can, with the least waste of energy. War is 
always a blunder, necessarily stupid, and 
usually avoidable. Every ounce of energy 
put into it is three-fourths waste. This is 
an economical truism, but it is not one to 
Theodore [Roosevelt], who is decidedly 
twelfth century—like me.” 

To Royal Cortissoz: “American society 
is a sort of flat fresh-water pond which 
absorbs silently, without reaction, any- 
thing that is thrown into it, and its one 
merit is that it pretends to be nothing else. 
It does not cant.” 

Little that has happened since his death 
would have surprised Adams. He was gilt- 
ed with foresight—or an acute interpretive 
intelligence. As early as 1904 he wrote of 
the vivid likeness of Nicholas II’s Russia 
to the France of Louis XVI and the in- 
evitable consequences. The war surprised 
him not at all, merely depressed him. The 
Germans: “They make enemies out of 
sheer dummheit.” 

On his birthday, 1915, he writes: “Sev- 
enty-seven, all told, and I’ve outlived most 
things at that. As far as I can see, I’ve out- 
lived the world too, and have nothing to 
go on looking for. I’ve outlived at least 
three distinct worlds since 1838, but this 
last one exploded ten years ahead of my 
calculated time . . . The rest must be a 
dream; but if so, I can’t compliment the 
next world . . . This time it is not I who 
croak. You have laughed at me for thirty- 
five years for gloom, but now you must 
laugh at some one else. I am the only gay 
reprobate now extant.” (Lerrers OF 
Henry Apams. 1892-1918. Edited by Wor- 
thington Chauncey Ford. 651 pages, 25! 
000 words. Index. Houghton Mifflin, Bos- 
ton. $4.50.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Bumprne tHe British Empire. By 
James Truslow Adams. 413 pages, 160,000 
words. Index. Scribners, New York. $3.50. 
First part of a large-scale work on Eng- 























“I looked back of 
my Hartford 
policy... 

.. and I found 


~ good news” 







2 Shaan abt Said a Hartford policyholder: 


‘For your own protection you 
might like to do something I just 
did: I found out what’s back of my 
fire insurance policy. (Do you know 
who or what is back of yours?) 

‘‘With a Hartford policy there is 
no possibility of assessment. First 
cost is last cost. 





‘*The Company backing this pol- 
icy has come through many severe 
tests in 128 years, but even con- 
flagrations didn’t strain its financial 
strength. 


“It has a reputation for prompt 
and fair settlement of claims.”’ 

The Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company and its affiliate, the Hart- 
ford Accident and Indemnity Com- 
pany, are licensed to do business 
in every State and in Canada and 
Hawaii. For name of nearby Hart- 
ford agent call Western Union — 
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Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


—and the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company write practically every form of insurance except life 
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land’s mighty past by the distinguished 
American historian, 


Turice A Strancer. By Vera Brittain. 
435 pages, 118,000 words. Macmillan, New 
York. $2.50. The author of the best-selling 
autobiography “Testament Of Youth” 
writes of her three long visits to America 
and of how she came to know and love her 
“second home.” A soft answer to “With 
Malice Toward Some.” 


Growtn or A Man. By Mazo de la 
Roche. 380 pages, 151,000 words. Little, 
Brown, Boston. $2.50. The first novel in 
ten years by the author of the “Jalna” 
cycle that does not concern the Whiteoak 
family. It tells the story of a young Cana- 
dian forester and his struggle against ill 
health. 


Bricks Wirnout Straw. By Charles G. 
Norris. 365 pages, 142,000 words. Double- 
day, Doran, New York. $2.50. Solid, plaus- 
ible, and none too exciting novel of an 
American family, with emphasis on the 
revolt of the younger generation. By the 
author of “Salt,” “Bread,” “Brass,” etc. 


Roots 1n THe Sxy. By Sidney Meller, 
579 pages, 215,000 words. Macmillan, New 
York. $3. Interesting but uneven story of 
a Russian refugee family, the Drobnens, 
and their attempt to orient themselves in 


the New World. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Following are NEWSWEEK’s recommen- 
dations among the latest. mystery stories: 


A Pvuzzite 1x Porson. By Anthony 
Berkeley. 277 pages. Doubleday, Doran, 
New York. $2. Anthony Berkeley, who will 
be remembered for his excellent “Trial 
and Error” and “The Poisoned Chocolates 
Case,” hits the bull’s-eye again with this 
tale of an almost-perfect crime. A Crime 
Club selection for September. 


Tue Furie Aust. By Freeman Wills 
Crofts. 310 pages. Dodd, Mead, New York. 
$2. In which that old favorite, Inspector 
French of the C.1.D., sets out to solve the 
murder of one of those difficult victims 
—a rich rotter whom practically all his 
acquaintances might have had good reason 
to kill. The author will keep you guessing 
to the end. 


Murper Goes to tHe Docs. By Tim- 
othy Brace. 254 pages. Dutton, New York. 
$2. One of those documentary thrillers 
wherein you not only get a good mystery 
but a lot of dope on the dog races as well. 
Set in Palm Beach it concerns the efforts 
of Anthony Adams in unraveling the mur- 
der, in broad daylight, of Judge Vincent 
Wells. 


Muroper At 300 to 1. By James O’Han- 
lon. 255 pages. Phoenix, New York. $2. 
Another track mystery, the ponies this 
time, at a fashionable California turf club. 
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Things Now and Yet to Come 


by BURTON RASCOE 


When every review in the book 
sections sounds about like nearly ev- 
ery other review, the proper infer- 
ence to be drawn is not that the cri- 
tics are not up to snuff but that the 
creative impulse is generally lying fal- 
low and that, in the low level of 
mediocrity which obtains in such peri- 
ods, the reviewers haven’t anything 
much to write about. There is no 
ready explanation of these sterile pe- 
riods, but they reoccur as everyone who 
has ever been connected in any way 
with the book business for any length 
of time has observed. The economic 
situation has nothing to do with it, 
for in some of the leanest years (no- 
tably 1913-14 and 1919-20) the crea- 
tive impulse seemed generally to be 
going great guns; and, while brokers 
starved, corporations passed dividends, 
factories closed down, the banks had 
to take over the movie industry, and 
economy was of necessity the watch- 
word in every household, book sales 
flourished, authors had fat bank ac- 
counts, and publishers bought fancy 
cars and gave elaborate literary par- 
ties. 

When the average quality of the 
wares offered for sale in the book- 
shops is bad, the whole book trade, 
by a sort of Gresham’s law, suffers; 
and so, for about a year now, pub- 
lishers have drawn long faces because 
trade has been in the doldrums and 
outstanding books have been scarce. 
As is usual, when inspiration lags 
among the better writers, the soap- 
boxers get on the job and flood the 
sales counters with their quackeries. 
We shall hear less, I suspect, of the 
“inevitable war between Fascism and 
Communism” once the imagination of 
the creative artists starts functioning 
again. Ten years ago the cliché of the 
quacks was “a new faith must be 
found for the religious force that has 
died” and, in a doldrum period before 
that, deep-thinking soapboxers were all 
using as a text William James’ saying 
about the necessity of finding a moral 
substitute for war. 

If I guess aright, the faces of the 
publishers will soon be beaming and 
the booksellers will be using more 
black ink than red. The fall season is 
getting off at a fast start. Among the 
books I have read in advance I should 
advise readers to make note of and 
booksellers to stock up on these: War 


1N Heaven by Philip Barry (Coward, 
McCann, $2.50, due Oct. 17), a beau- 
tiful and ingenious study of the prob- 
lem of Good and Evil, a Pirandello- 
like sort of “Passing of the Third 
Floor Back,” involving a dispirited 
and tragic set of vaudeville troupers 
and an illusionist; On Prcasus He 
Rove (Carrick & Evans, $2.50, due 
Sept. 23) by Richard Blaker, author 
of that neglected masterpiece, “Here 
Lies a Most Beautiful Lady”; Kine 
OF THE Beccars (Viking, $3.50) by 
Sean O’Faelain, the story of Daniel 
O’Connell and rise of Irish Democracy 
by an Irishman whose mind is at once 
hard, realistic, and poetic and whose 
prose is disturbing music; A Woman 
ScreaMeD (Dial Press, $2.50, due 
Sept. 15) by Robert Naumann; Tuis 
Is My Country (Carrick & Evans, 
$2.75) by Stoyan Christowe, an auto- 
biography of a Bulgarian immigrant 
who came to America when he was 13 
and who wrote “Heroes and Assas- 
sins” as well as some notable short 
stories; THe Survivors (Houghton 
Mifflin, $2.50, just published) by René 
Béhaine, translated from the French 
by Edward Crankshaw, with a pref- 
ace by Ford Madox Ford; Own Wu- 
DERNESS (Dutton, $2.50, just published) 
by Nina Warner Hooke, author of those 
amusing and almost terrifyingly acute 
studies of child psychology, “Striplings” 
and “Close of Play,” who this time 
writes of post-adolescence and the cruel 
battle which young women subtly wage 
among themselves for love; and a most 
unusually good historical novel, Crir- 
PLED SPLENDOR (Dutton, $2.50) by an 
English newcomer named Evan John. 

“Crippled Splendor” is a novelized 
biography of James I of Scotland, who 
was kidnaped when he was 12 and 
held for ransom by the English and 
who, as the prisoner of “Bluff King 
Hal,” fought with the English forces 
in France, wrote poems to Lady Joan 
Beaufort, whom he loved at first sight 
and later married, brought some order 
out of the chaos in Scotland, made 
wise laws, and, in accordance with the 
fate of the king-gangsters of the time, 
was murdered by the Tinsmuir men, a 
rival mob of Scotsmen. 

Without any melodramatic tricks, 
Evan John manages to write a novel 
that so breathes with life that it is dif- 
ficult to lay it down until you have 
reached the end. 
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Newsphotos 


Wilhelmina, 40 years a queen 














TRANSITION 








Anniversary: 


Sept. 6, the beginning of the 41st year 
of the reign of WitnetmMina HELENE 
PautineE Marte or Orance-Nassavu, 
Queen of the Netherlands, who has ruled 
longer than any other living monarch. 
Aug. 29 the Queen reviewed more than 
13,000 troops in the biggest military dis- 
play ever held in Holland. Aug. 31 she 
quietly spent her 58th birthday with her 
daughter and son-in-law, Princess Juliana 
and Prince Bernhard. In a speech broad- 
cast to Holland and the Dutch colonies, 
she pleaded for the preservation of demo- 
cratic institutions and added: “The peo- 
ples of the world are still suffering the 
consequences of the World War, but I 
feel convinced that all dispute and trouble 
can be settled with good will and united 
efforts.” 


Sept. 3, the tenth anniversary of the 
Albanian monarchy. Kine Zoe issued a 
decree granting amnesty to all political 
refugees and freed nine political prisoners. 


— 


Engaged: 


Eten Witson McApoo, 23, daugh- 
ter of Sen. William G. McAdoo of Cali- 
fornia and granddaughter of President 
Wilson, to Wirt1am A. Hinsnaw, 22-year- 
old French-horn player under contract to 
the Kansas City Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Miss McAdoo made her professional debut 
as a singer in a Federal Music Project con- 
cert in Glendale, Calif., last fall. In April 
1937 she divoreed Rafael Lopez de Onate, 





Spanish movie actor to whom she was mar- 
ried against her father’s advice. 


Kartuarine Mitier Leas of Haver- 
ford, Pa., and Curtis B. DAL, oil finan- 
cier and father of the Presidential grand- 
children Sistie and Buzzie Dall. In July 
1934 Dall was divorced by the former 
Anna Roosevelt whom he had married at 
Hyde Park, N.Y., eight years before. 





Married: 
In Akron, Ohio, Ray Austin Gra- 


HAM, son of the founder of the Graham- 
Paige Motors Corp., and the former Exiz- 
ABETH IDEBELLE FiresTONE, daughter of 
the late Harvey S. Firestone, tire manu- 
facturer. 


Mariset Yerxa VINSON, eight times 
women’s figure-skating champion (1928- 
1933, 1935, 1936), and Guy Rocnon 
Owen, Canadian professional skater, in 
the home of the bride’s parents at Win- 
chester, Mass. They plan to make an ice- 
carnival tour together this winter. 





Divorced: 

In Los Angeles, Calif., Jack Oaxte, 
screen comedian, by VENITA VARDEN 
Oaxte. She claimed he was so abusive and 
made her so nervous that she became ill. 





Arrived: 


In New York from a vacation abroad, 
James Speyer, 77, head of the century- 
old banking firm of Speyer & Co. He said 
he thought there would be no European 
war in the near future; but he added: “Nei- 
ther did I think so in 1914.” 


Cou. AND Mrs. Cuarves A. LINpDBERGH, 
in Prague from Olomouc, Czechoslovakia, 
where fog had forced them to make an un- 
scheduled landing while flying from Ru- 
mania. They had just spent nine days in 





Wide World 


Ellen McAdoo Best? W. A. Hinshaw 
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Sept. 21, Oct. 19, Nov. 16 


Manhattan 


Oct. 5, Nov. 2, Nov. 30 





This exceptionally broad promenade is only 8 laps to a mile. 
You get outstanding travel value on 
America’s largest, fastest liners, the 
Manhattan and Washington. Large 
staterooms, acres of deck space, grand 
food. Service is thoughtfu i; hospital- 
ity is genuine. Rates are moderate. 


CABIN TOURIST THIRD 


186..°127.°95.. 


Or youcan sailalternate Wednesdays 
at noon on the more informal liners 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
Sept. 14, Oct. 12, Nov. 9 
PRESIDENT HARDING 
Sept. 28, Oct. 26, Nov. 23 
Cabin Class, $141 up; Third, $91 up. 


Also “American One Class” liners weekly direct to Lon- 
don, fortnightly to Cobh and Liverpool, for only $105 up. 


f 





REDUCED ROUND TRIP RATES 
from New York through 
October 2 special low rates apply in 
every class except Cabin. You can enjoy 
up to 4 weeks in Europe with a round 
l trip fare as low as $434. 50 up, Third 
Class; $190.50 up, Tourist. 


See your local TRAVEL AGENT 


US LINES 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
216 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago - 665 Market St., San Francisco 
19 King St., East, Toronto - Offices in other principel cities 
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Look What You Can 
Do With Patapar 


When most papers get wet they lose 
their strength, disintegrate, and become 
useless. But look what you can do with 
this fancy haddock wrapper. It’s Patapar 
Vegetable Parchment. 











You can crumple it up, turn on the water 
faucet and give it a good dousing... 





B %, 


Then stretch it out, t-i-g-h-t ... 





See how strong it is! 


Withstands Grease, Too 


Not only is Patapar strong when wet, 
but it is grease-proof, too! Neither oil 
nor fat will weaken it. Butter, cheese, 
lard, meats, fish and many other products 
that cannot be entrusted to ordinary 
wrappers are kept fresh and safe in 
Patapar’s strong folds. 


SINESS EXECUTIVES: Perhaps you have a problem 
that calls for a paper that will resist both moisture 
and grease. If so, ask us to send you samples of 
Patapar. Just tell us your requirements. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 
340 Bryant Street, San Francisco, California 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
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Travelers: Colonel and (helmet) Mrs. Lindbergh 


Russia studying Soviet civil and military 
aviation. 


In New York en route to Norway, 
Kirsten Fuiacstap, Metropolitan Opera 
soprano. Miss Flagstad had just returned 
by way of Honolulu and San Francisco 
from engagements in Australia. On the 
Pacific trip she practiced by singing out 
of her porthole “so the noise wouldn’t 
bother other passengers . . . I didn’t want 
to annoy people like a college boy playing 
a saxophone.” 





Accused: 


SUPERINTENDENT Mitus, Deputy 
WarpvEN Craven (and two prison doctors 
and ten guards) , of criminal negligence in 
connection with the “steamheat” death of 
four prisoners in the Philadelphia county 
prison at Holmesburg, Pa., (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 5). A Philadelphia coroner’s jury or- 
dered the accused officials held for bail 
ranging up to $10,000, pending action by a 
grand jury. ; 





Appointed: 


As Soviet Governor of Wrangel Island 
in the Arctic Ocean, Taran, an Eskimo 
described as a mighty hunter, able book- 
keeper, and mechanic. Wrangel, populated 
largely by Chukchi natives from northern 
Siberia and used as a meteorological sta- 
tion, is valuable as a base for Arctic air 
routes. Tovarich Taian’s accomplishments 
include killing 29 female bears in one sea- 
son and reorganizing the island’s fox hunt- 
ing so that 416 blue foxes were trapped 
in a single winter. 





Ailing: 

Prince Artuur or Connavuecat, 55, 
son of the Duke of Connaught, Queen Vic- 
toria’s only surviving son. For the past 
two years he has had stomach trouble. 


Last week in London his doctors, Lord 
Dawson of Penn, physician-in-ordinary to 
the King, and Sir Russell Wilkinson, issued 
this bulletin: “The Prince, whose health 
has been causing anxiety for some weeks, 
is now losing strength.” 





Died: *, 


Patrick CarpinaL Hayes, 70, Arch- 
bishop of New York (see page 23). 


In Beverly Hills, Calif., after suffering 
a liver and kidney ailment for three 
months, Max Factor, 61, Hollywood cos- 
metician and beautifier of more than 
10,000,000 faces, including those of Gin- 
ger Rogers, Carole Lombard, Clark Gable, 
and Robert Taylor. Born in Lodz, Poland, 
Factor spent ten years at the Russian im- 
perial court improving the looks of both 
female and male Romanoffs. In 1903 he 
came to America and settled in Los 
Angeles. He got his toehold in the film in- 
dustry before the World War when he in- 
vented a new type of movie make-up to 
replace the old grease paint, smeared on 
an eighth of an inch thick, which used to 
freeze in winter and run in summer. Just 
before he died Factor brought his work up 
to date by developing a special make-up 
for television. 


In New York, of heart disease compli- 
cated by pneumonia, Mrs. S$, Stanwoon 
MeEnKEN, 58, wife of a prominent New 
York lawyer. She was known for her 
jewelry ($300,000 worth of which was 
stolen in 1931) and better still for her 
Beaux Arts Ball gowns. Since 1924 she had 
spent a small fortune on them because, she 
said, they attracted other paying guests 
to the annual charity affair. Among the 
most sensational was “Rain,” a dress cov- 
ered with 1,500 bulbs representing rain- 
drops, plus a flashing red neon headdress 
representing lightning. 
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BUSINESS: LABOR: AGRICULTURE 


U.S. Income Survey Fails 


to Deduct ‘Tax Payments 


Report to President Shows 
33% of Nation Nets Under $750, 
69% Less Than $1,500 a Year 


“The first authoritative, broad, na- 
tional picture of division of income among 
the American people” appeared this week 
when the National Resources Committee 
published its 104-page study of “Con- 
sumer Incomes in the United States.”* 
No comparable report has been made in 
any other country. Covering the year 
ended June 30, 1936, the survey vividly 
reveals “the unequal distribution of the 
aggregate income” in the United States. 

The figures presented are estimates 
based on data gathered from more than 
300,000 families through a house-to-house 
canvass by the WPA in cooperation with 
several other government agencies. The 
study was undertaken on request from 
the White House as part of a broader 
analysis of the consumption habits of the 
American people. A second report, in 
preparation, will analyze expenditures of 
incomes received in 1935-36. 

Charts and statistical tables drive home 
the report’s main points: “Almost one- 
third of all families and single individuals 
in the country had incomes of less than 
$750 during the year 1935-36 . . . More 
than two-thirds (69 per cent) received 
less than $1,500. At the other end of the 
income scale, about 2 per cent had in- 
comes of $5,000 and over, and less than 1 
per cent incomes of $10,000 and over.” 

This disparity is further emphasized by 
the statement that “the 10 per cent of 
families and individuals at the top of the 
income scale, with incomes of $2,600 and 
over, received 36 per cent of the aggre- 
gate income—about the same as the 70 
per cent at the bottom of the scale.” 

Analyzing incomes in various _locali- 
ties, the study reveals a “progressive rise 








*All quotations, unless otherwise stated, are 
from the report. It is obtainable from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C., 
for 30 cents. It was prepared under the direction 
of Dr. Hildegarde Kneeland, chief economist of 
the National Resources Committee. Previously 
she conducted courses in nutrition, sociology, 
and household economics at the University of 
Missouri, Barnard College, and Kansas State 
Acricultural College. In 1934 Miss Kneeland 
attained momentary fame as a guest at the 
famous Virginia dinner party where Dr. William 
A. Wirt asserted he heard Communistic plot- 
tings to overthrow this country’s social order. 





in income level with increasing urbaniza- 
tion.” Thus, wage-earning families earned 
an average of $1,004 in rural communi- 
ties, $1,263 in centers of 25,000 to 100,000 
population, and $1,626 in cities of 1,500,- 
000 and over. 

With respect to different occupations, 
farmers and wage earners netted the 
least, with an average income per family 
of $1,259 and $1,289 respectively. Next 
came clerical workers, averaging $1,901, 
and persons owning their place of busi- 
ness, such as small shopkeepers and part- 
ners in large-scale enterprises, with a 
mean family income of $2,547. The top 
category included salaried businessmen 





International 


Dr. Hildegarde Kneeland 


with positions of responsibility, $4,212, 
and independent professional persons, 
such as doctors and lawyers, $6,734. 


Miscellany 

Hidden in the survey’s mass of figures 
are many nuggets of information on a 
variety of subjects, including the follow- 
ing: 

Single individuals, dwelling in rooming 
houses and hotels, living as lodgers or 
servants in private homes, constituted 


nearly 8 per cent of the total popula- 
tion and received 19 per cent of the 
total consumer income. 

Families on relief constituted 15 per 
cent of the total number of families. Even 
among those with less than $780 income, 
fully 70 per cent received “no assistance 
of any kind from a relief agency.” 

New England families, with a mean 
income of $1,810, fared slightly better in 
terms of dollar income than those in other 
sections. The North Central and Pacific 
regions came next in order, while Southern 
families earned the least, with an average 
of $1,326. 

Negro families had a mean income of 
less than half that for white families in 
North Central cities; in Southern com- 
munities, Negroes’ incomes averaged one- 
third those of whites. 

The nation’s purchasing power, if di- 
vided equally among all families, would 
have provided an income of $1,622 for 
each family. “Actually, more than 4,000, 
000 families received incomes of less than 
$500; a very few received incomes of 
more than $1,000,000 . . . The median 
family income was $1,160—that is, half 
the families received less than that 
amount, half more.” 

Size of family showed a definite rela- 
tion to amount of income. The larger the 
family, the greater the income, up to 
families of seven persons or more; then a 
decline occurred. This was because Jarger 
families tend to have more and older 
wage earners; on the other hand, families 
with more than seven members occur 
mostly on farms or in the South, where 
incomes generally are lower. 





Significance 


Merchants seeking data on purchasing 
power in various markets and potential 
demand for particular products in various 
localities and consumer groups will find 
valuable assistance. 

Subsequent reports will give material 
indicating clearly what additional prod- 
ucts might be sold to low-income groups, 
if income were expanded. This is im- 
portant for future growth of merchan- 
dising, because declining population sets 
a definite limitation on growth of trade 
through increase of individual consumers, 
In less than two generations population 
is expected to reach its limit. 

The report is deficient in several im- 
portant respects, however. Inequalities are 
considerably exaggerated because the study 
states incomes without deduction of in- 
come taxes. 

Under our progressive system of tax- 
ation the Revenue Act of 1938 imposes 
a surtax of “$3,951,000 upon surtax net 
incomes of $5,000,000; and upon sur- 
tax net incomes in excess of $5,000,000, 75 
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per centum in addition of such excess.” 
The man of small means is touched light- 
ly, if at all, by income taxes. 

Further, the report is open to question 
in placing farm families at the bottom 
of the economic scale. The money value 
of home-grown food and other agricultural 
products used by the farm family is taken 
at the value on the land, rather than at 
urban prices, which are considerably high- 
er. The effect is to minimize income of 
farm families compared with city dwellers. 

The dynamic speed with which indus- 
trial civilization has progressed has de- 
pended upon the concentration of wealth. 
More and more the producing plant calls 
for huge outlays of capital. (A modern 
steel-rolling mill costs about $20,000,000.) 
Sir Josiah Stamp, the great British econo- 
mist, in a study of inheritance taxes* 
pointed out that material civilization has 
developed most rapidly in countries which 
allow the greatest concentration of wealth 
to be passed from father to son. He wrote: 

“T think it probable that, through the 
inequalities due to a system in which in- 
heritance has a part, the average man has 
a slightly smaller proportionate share of 
the aggregate than he would have if there 
had been no inheritance system, but a 
substantially larger absolute amount, be- 
cause he shares a larger aggregate or better 
standard of life than he would have had 
under a system with no such aid to ac- 
cumulation. Whether under these circum- 
stances he is justified in having a sense of 
injustice, whether it is better for human 
welfare to have a low standard without 
envy, or a higher one with envy, is a mat- 
ter lying beyond economics in the sphere 
of social psychology and philosophy.” 

The enormous difficulty in changing the 
distribution of income may be gathered 
from the figures presented by Simon Kuz- 
nets,t who showed that the proportion of 
national income allocated to wages and 

salaries was almost constant in good times 
and bad, high points being 1926 and 1929, 
when 69.2 per cent of income was distrib- 
uted in pay checks and pay envelopes, 
and low points in 1919 with 67.5 per cent, 
and 1933 with 67.7 per cent. His figures 
also show that compensations for injuries 
to employes, pensions, and relief have 
gradually increased until their proportion 
of national income in 1935 mounted to 5 
per cent of national income. In this sense 
Social Security is accomplishing a gradual 
redistribution of income. 

Other more drastic attempts of the New 
Deal to redistribute income, such as the 
surplus-profits tax, have resulted in seri- 
ous dislocations of industry and trade, 
which have caused widespread suffering 
by violently upsetting capitalist economy. 








—— 
———__—— 








*“Some Economic Factors in Modern Life,” 
P. S. King & Son, Ltd., London, 1929. 


+“National Income and Capital Formation— 
1919-35,” National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, New York, 1937. 
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Distribution of Family Income in the United States 
BY INCOME LEVEL 
1935-36 
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Each figure represents 294,000 families, 1 per cent of the total: 
each $ stands for $476,792,380, 1 per cent of all family income 


Controversy over the distribution of in- 
come should be centered not on whether 
better living for the low-income groups is 
desirable, but how it can be accomplished 
with benefit to all. 


The Railroads: 


Strike Threat; Debt Crisis; 
B. & O. Reorganization Plan 





Sept. 1 the Railway Labor Executives 
Association initiated a poll of eighteen 
rail unions, which is expected to authorize 
a strike against the decision of a man- 
agement committee representing 141 Class 
I railroads (operating revenues more than 
$1,000,000 annually) to reduce wages 15 
per cent on Oct. 1. Acting independently, 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen in- 
stituted a similar vote. About 26 days will 
be required to poll the 928,000 workers. 

Balloting was started after the unions 
had turned down a management offer to 
arbitrate. National Mediation Board ef- 
forts (Newsweek, Aug. 15) failed to 
bring a settlement. If the men authorize 
a strike, President Roosevelt, under the 
National Railway Labor Act, can appoint 
a fact-finding commission, delaying the 
walkout and wage cut for 60 days. 

The Railway Labor Act has forestalled 
several major strikes since it was passed 
in 1926. It is expected to prevent this 
one by a last-minute compromise. 


§] Reduced earnings in the transporta- 
tion industry, which represents 19 per 





cent of the nation’s invested capital and 
more than 30 per cent of its buying 
power, have created “the greatest na- 
tional credit crisis in the history of the 
country,” said the Transportation Asso- 
ciation of America in a letter circulated 
among farm, business, and financial 
groups. In warning against “the catas- 
trophe of government ownership,” the 
association nevertheless points out that 
“private enterprise in transportation can- 
not long survive if we continue to main- 
tain 139 separate Class I railroads, over 
500 short line railroads, 62,000 trucking 
companies, 4,700 bus lines, 2,600 water 
lines, and 19 air lines; all engaged in 
destructive and costly competition with 
little or no coordination between them— 
with duplicated facilities and _ services.” 
The association seeks the substitution of 
“deliberate and economic consideration for 
the purely political and ill-conceived legis- 
lative treatment which is largely responsi- 
ble for the present chaos.” 


§ The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad an- 
nounced a plan, approved by savings 
banks and insurance companies but sub- 
ject to ICC acceptance, for reducing by 
$11,000,000 annually the interest pay- 
ments it must make during the next eight 
years. In addition, it is proposed to ex- 
tend the maturity of $185,000,000 in ob- 
ligations coming due within the next 
four years. “Such adjustments brought 
about by voluntary agreement between 
security holders and the company,” €x- 
plained President Daniel Willard, “will 
be less expensive, simpler, and more sat- 
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isfactory than a reorganization effected 
through customary legal proceedings.” 
The company hopes that, after general 
business recovers, it will be able to pay 
interest and principal obligations in full. 


©The New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad Co. (Nickel Plate) announced it 
‘would not pay the $1,347,187 interest due 
Sept. 1 on its 41% per cent refunding bonds 
of 1938. The bonds’ indenture permits a 
six-month grace period. The company also 
repeated a request to holders of its $15,- 
000,000 6 per cent notes due Oct. 1 urging 
extension for three more years. Failure 
to take this step would mean court reor- 
ganization of the road. 





‘Co-op’ Silk Mills 
FSA Helps to Finance 


5 More Subsistence Groups 


Last week the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration announced the government would 
lend cooperative associations in five Fed- 
eral subsistence homesteads $3,150,000 to 
establish silk throwing plants and hosiery 
mills. Owned by the associations, the 
mills will be leased and operated by com- 
panies financed on a 50-50 basis by the 
associations and Dexdale Hosiery Mills, a 
large private company at Lansdale, Pa. 

The project was initiated by Dexdale, 
which will invest $320,000 in the operat- 
ing companies, control their manage- 
ments, and market their output, with the 
homestead associations sharing in the prof- 
its. Dexdale also will supervise construc- 
tion of new mills. The Lansdale plant, 
which sells some 350,000 dozen pairs of 
full-fashioned hosiery annually, will con- 
tinue as Dexdale headquarters, at least 
until its machinery becomes obsolete. The 
company is said to have assured the FSA 
that its employment schedule in Lans- 
dale will not be affected by the new 
plants, to be operated as branches. 

The Federal communities participating 
are: Cumberland Homesteads, Tenn.; Red 
House Farms, W.Va.; Skyline Home- 
steads, Ala.; Penderlea Homesteads, N. C.; 
and probably Bankhead Farms, Ala. 
Minimum wages and working conditions 
will be subject to approval by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. The government loan 
will be protected by a lien on the proper- 
ties and will be amortized with 3 per 
cent interest annually over 40 years. The 
operating companies will lease the new 
plants for 45 years on a rental basis that 
covers amortization, taxes, maintenance, 
depreciation, and insurance. 


Significance 


Because of the extreme flexibility of 
standards in the highly competitive tex- 
tile industry, the new hosiery enterprise 
can under no circumstances be consid- 
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ered a yardstick project. For Dexdale it 
is a simple business proposition; for the 
FSA, trying to help the homesteaders 
support themselves by supplementing 
farming with industrial employment, it 
is one of the most encouraging plans yet 
devised (Newsweek, Apr. 5). 

It is estimated that the new plants will 
provide annual pay rolls of about $600,- 
000 and may give employment to 650 
homesteaders. 
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Curb Reform Plan 


Ever since last March, when the New 
York Stock Exchange adopted its drastic 
reorganization plan, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission has _ impatiently 
waited for the New York Curb—the na- 
tion’s second largest exchange—to join 
the reform. Although last year the Curb 
accounted for only 8 per cent of the dol- 
lar volume of sales on registered ex- 
changes, compared with the Big Board’s 
88 per cent, a large part of its business 
comes from _ stock-exchange member 
houses. Of the 22 manipulative cases 
handled by the SEC, nine occurred on 
the Curb, only four in stock-exchange 
listed stocks. 

The nucleus of the New York Stock Ex- 
change was organized in 1792, and this 
securities market has always been the aris- 
tocrat of American exchanges. The first 
organized Curb market did not emerge 
until 1908 and, until the SEC enforced 
rigid regulations for the registration of se- 
curities, its listing rules were far less rigid 
than those of the Big Board. Although 
most of the leading securities still are 
stock-exchange listings, government regu- 
lation is tending to lessen the differences 
between the two markets. 

After six months’ study a special com- 
mittee last week submitted to the Curb’s 


Board of Governors a report on reor- 
ganization. It recommended: no _ paid 


head as in the stock-exchange plan but a 
paid, nonmember executive vice presi- 
dent, whose duties would be similar to 
those of the present secretary; greater 
responsibility for salaried employes, who 
would work under his direction; a smaller 
board providing representation for asso- 
ciate members, out-of-town firms, and 
firms dealing with the public; improve- 
ment in arbitration procedure; establish- 
ment of four administrative departments 
under assistant secretaries. 

Among the “special problems” suggest- 
ed for further study are: creation of a 
class of “registered associate members” 
who, for a small annual fee, could share 
commissions on business they originate; 
periodic publication of data on listed 
securities; extension of Curb ticker serv- 
ice; encouragement of new listings. 


¥ Paine, Webber & Co.’s monthly review 
recalled that September has the poorest 
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@ These Union Pacific Streamliners 
combine time-saving 3934-hour 
speed between Chicago and Los 
Angeles with remarkable travel in- 
novations, including Lounge Cars 
of unique and attractive design. 


The Observation -Lounge Car on 
one of these unusual Streamliners 
is resplendent in glowing copper 
and colorful furnishings. It fea- 
tures Polaroid “‘light-conditioned” 
windows. By turning a knob, 
glaring sunlight is eliminated 
without excluding the view. 


The Little Muggel” 


On the companion “‘City of Los 
Angeles,” the Little Nugget Club- 
Lounge Car is richly appointed 
in a “theatrical” style. Deep-red 
draperies, lace curtains and gilt- 
edged mirrors provide a touch 
characteristic oftheearly Nineties. 


every third day is provided both 
Coach and Pullman passengers by 
“City of Los Angeles” Stream- 
liners. Lv. Chicago 6:15 pm. Ar. Los 
Angeles 8:00 am. Lv. Los Angeles 
6:30 pm. Ar. Chicago 12:15 pm. 


AND SPLENDID DAILY SERVICE 


These famous trains operate daily 
between Chicago and Los Angeles: 
The LOS ANGELES LIMITED © The CHALLENGER 
The PACIFIC LIMITED 
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stock-market record of all the months. 
The Dow-Jones industrial average has 


shown a net decline in 24 of the past 41 


Septembers. The other sixteen (all mar- 
kets were closed in the fall of 1914) 
showed an average gain of only 2.38 points, 
the smallest for any month. Usual seasonal 
variations in business have not been mani- 
fest this year in a number of areas, how- 
ever, and international political factors 
have added elements of unpredictability. 


U.S. Gets Lesson 


on Labor Peace 


Ever since the New Deal made the 





United States labor-conscious, tales of har- 


monious employer-employe relations in 
Great Britain and reports of a socialist 
paradise in Sweden have been told to 
Americans as shining examples of what 
can be done in the labor field. June 18 
President Roosevelt named a commission 
representing capital, labor, and the public* 
to go over to England and Sweden, find 
out what all the talk was about, and bring 
back an authoritative account that might 
aid industrial-relations thinking in the 
United States. 

Before releasing its findings on Sweden, 
the commission last week reported on in- 
dustrial relations in Great Britain. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt promptly urged that this 
section be read by all Americans, so they 
might understand the “cooperative spirit 
coupled with restraint which is shown by 
those who represent both employers and 
employes in Great Britain.” 





Significance 


Unions had feared the commission 
would recommend drastic restriction of 
their present powers. With weary dread, 
employers had supposed the report would 
suggest creating still another New Deal 
board to deal with labor. 

Both sides were surprised and relieved 
to find the commission instead had con- 
fined itself to reporting conditions in Eng- 
land and had made no recommendations 
except that implied in the disclosure that 
in Britain management and labor find it 
profitable to cooperate. Comparing Brit- 
ish conditions with those in the United 
States (see table), both capital and labor 





*Representing industry: Gerard Swope, Gen- 
eral Electric president; Charles R. Hook, Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill president; Henry I. Harriman, 
former U.S. Chamber of Commerce president. 
Representing labor: Robert J. Watt, A.F. of L. 
representative at the International Labor Office, 
Geneva; William Ellison Chalmers, Assistant 
U.S. Labor Commissioner at Geneva; Mrs. Anna 
Rosenberg, New York, regional director, Social 
Security Board. Representing the public: Lloyd 
K. Garrison, University of Wisconsin law-school 
dean; William H. Davis, New York lawyer; 
Miss Marian Dickerman, Todhunter School 


principal. 
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Labor Relations 
in Great Britain and the United States 


GREAT BRITAIN 


UNITED STATES* 


UNION STRENGTH 


Membership of 5,308,000 reported in 1936. This 
represents about 10.5 per cent of total popu- 


lation. 


Membership estimated at 7,179,526, about 2.6 
per cent of total population, in 1937. 


EMPLOYER STRENGTH 


Employer “trades unions” cover 266 industries, 
and 1,550 district and local groups aid in bar- 


gaining with employes. 


Few industry-wide groups set up for collective 
bargaining. Railroads and coal-mining indus- 
tries are exceptions. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Widely accepted by employers. They prefer to 
bargain with strong unions through strong em- 


ployer organizations. 


Accepted in some industries but, irrespective of 
the Wagner Act, some employers hesitate to 
bargain with outside unions. Factional union 
strife complicates bargaining. 


AGREEMENTS 


Based on moral force rather than legal com- 
pulsion. Neither employers or employes want 


special legal machinery to enforce agreements. 


Industry would like laws to enforce fulfillment 
of contracts by labor; labor wants laws to force 
employers to sign contracts. 


LOCAL DISPUTES 


When not settled within the company usually 


are referred to district union-employer joint 


boards not directly involved. 


A union grievance committee meeting directly 
with the employer is usual practice under agree- 
ments. 


DISPUTE SETTLEMENT MACHINERY 


Conciliators and arbitrators may be furnished by 
the Labor Ministry. An Industrial Court may 


hear the case after all else has failed, but its 


finding is not binding. A Court of Inquiry may 
investigate for Parliament. 


Department of Labor, NLRB, and some local 
groups may appoint mediators and arbitrators. 
Railway Labor Act strike-postponement ma- 
chinery is comparable to England's system. 


RIGHT TO STRIKE 


Illegal only when (1) designed to coerce the 
government, (2) restrict the water, gas, or elec- 
tricity supply. Sympathy strikes are not banned 
in the opinion of the commission. 


Guaranteed under the Federal law. There is no 
restriction against general or political strikes or 
walkouts that hamper essential public services. 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION 


Opposed by both employers and unions. They 
insist upon, and have, the last resort of strike 
or lockout. 


Fought by most unions, but included in some 
agreements. Some employers would like such a 
legal requirement. 


PICKETING 


Peaceful picketing to persuade a person not to 
work, or to work, is legal. Mass picketing is il- 
legal. 


No Federal law, and local attitudes vary. Mass 
picketing is widely used but often enjoined by 
the courts. 


STRIKEBREAKING 


Known, but rarely practiced. Employers usually 
close shops in strikes, confident of early, peace- 
ful settlement. 


Attempts to continue plant oz tore operations 
are the rule. Use of professiomial strikebreakers 
has diminished recently. 


UNION VERSUS UNION 


Not a problem. Trades Union Congress holds 
together craft, industrial, and general (labor- 
ers’) unions, enforcing rules against jurisdic- 
tional and organizational fights. 


America’s No. 1 union problem. A.F. of L. and 
C.1.0. rivalry is growing more bitter. Craft, in- 
dustrial, and independent unions pursue differ- 
ent, sometimes clashing, courses. 


UNION RESPONSIBILITY 


The law specifically exempts unions from suit for 
acts in furtherance of a legal trade dispute. 
Union trustees may be sued. 


Unions may be sued, but judgments are hard to 
collect. Officers and individuals may be sued. 


UNION INCORPORATION 


Prohibited by law. Unions may register with the 
government to get lower taxes on benefit funds. 
Only about 50 per cent are so registered. 


Unions “may incorporate, but they avoid it. 
They fear greater availability to suits. Employ- 
ers favor union incorporation to make workers 
“responsible.” 


CLOSED SHOP AND CHECKOFF 


Exceptional. Neither is seriously sought by 
unions. In some industries employers seek to 
employ only union members, but this is not in 
most agreements. Some labor leaders oppose the 
checkoff. 


Widely sought by unions and resisted by em- 
ployers. Few of the newer unions have closed- 
shop agreements, while even fewer have in- 
duced employers to check union dues off the 
pay rolls. 


WAGES AND HOURS 


Usually fixed through industry-wide collective 
bargaining, but the government may step in and 
fix minimum standards in weakly organized in- 
dustries. 


Minimum standards are now being fixed under 
the new Wages and Hours Law. Most labor 
agreements cover single plants or similar plants 
in the same locality. 





*U.S. facts summarized by Newsweek. 
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found they would be caught offside if the 
British system were suddenly applied to 
the United States. 

By his comments ou the report, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt answered A.F. of L. de- 
mands and C.1.0. fears that changes were 
necessary in the United States’ Labor 
Board-Labor Act setup. In England, Mr. 
Roosevelt pointed out, “collective bar- 
vaining is an accepted fact and, because 
of this, the machinery that carries it out 
is functioning.” 

Besides this stress on cooperation and 
the acceptance of collective bargaining, the 
report set at rest such current miscon- 
ceptions as the tales that British laws 
compel arbitration, force unions to in- 
corporate, outlaw jurisdictional strikes, 
and ban sit-downs. 


> eee 





Instructive— 


Futt Recovery or Stracnation. By 
Alvin H. Hansen. 350 pages. Index. Nor- 
ton, New York. $3.50. This book dis- 
cusses the obstacles and dangers besetting 
free enterprise and analyzes the changed 
conditions brought about by government 
intervention and public investment in 
business. A professor of political economy 
at Harvard University, the author is well 
known as an authority on the business 
cycle and as a government economist. 


GOVERNMENT CorPORATIONS AND FEp- 
erAL Funps. By John McDiarmid. 244 
pages. Index. University of Chicago 
Press. $2.50. A member of Princeton Uni- 
versity’s department of politics and a well- 
known amateur tennis player traces the 
history of government corporations from 
the Panama Railroad Co., established in 
1904, to the various New Deal agencies, 
such as the RFC, TVA, and others. A 
detailed analysis of their receipts, ex- 
penditures, accounting procedure, and 
general operations. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 
Capital Markets 


New corporate security issues last 
mag amounted to about $315,000,000, 
up 72 2 per cent over July and the largest 
figure since June 1937. The total included 
thirteen issues of $10,000,000 or more, 
mostly refinancing operations of public 
utilities. Outstanding were Commonwealth 
Edison’s $33,000,000 first mortgage 3%, 
Indianapolis Power & Light Co.’s $32,000,- 
000 first mortgage 334s, Toledo Edison 
Co.’s $30,000,000 first mortgage 314s, and 
New York Steam Corp.’s $27,982,000 first 
mortgage 344s. About $95,000,000 of the 
month’s total represented new capital. In- 
vestment bankers found a healthy demand 
for the securities, with many issues imme- 
diately selling at a substantial premium 
over the offering price. Although Septem- 
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AN ARTIST...NOT NATURE... 
MADE THIS YOUNG MAN 





GOOD CARE... NOT NEGLECT— 
WILL HELP YOU KEEP YOURS 










OTH photos are identical, except the artist 
B has painted out the hair and retouched the 
top photo... The idea is to illustrate graphically 
what a difference a head of hair can make. Even 
a young man looks old when he has lost his 
hair. Nothing known to science will grow 
hair on a bald head, but everyone should 
fight dandruff and the excessive hair loss 
that results. 


When you see those tell-tale flakes of dandruff 
on your shoulders ... when your scalp starts 
itching and becomes. irritated, it’s time to start 
fighting dandruff. Trouble is ahead if you 
don’t. Dandruff is a menace to hair growth. 


ucky Siger 


WILL HELP YOUR HAIR 


re TIGER is tried and proven over more than a 
quarter century of use all over the world. It re- 
moves dandruff flakes, checks excessive falling hair and 
stops that miserable itching. Corrects scalp irritations 
and beautifies the hair. Get a bottle of Lucky Tiger 
at drug stores or your favorite 10¢ store. Or ask 
your's barber foe a professional application. 














PREDICTIONS 
833% CORRECT 


That’s the record Newsweek’s exclu- 
sive department “The Periscope” en- 
joys in its predictions of tomorrow’s 
news, of the future effect of current 
trends. This department is just one 
of the reasons you'll want Newsweek 
regularly. Why not subscribe now at 
our special yearly rate of 1 year (52 
issues) for only $4... a saving of 
$1.20 over the single issue price. 2 
years (104 issues) at $6 saves you 
$4.40. Send your order to News- 
week, R.K.O. Building, Rockefeller 
Center, New York City. Send your 
check only if you prefer to do so. We 
shall be glad to send you a bill later. 
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ber will be quieter than August, a num- 
ber of large flotations are scheduled for the 
fall. 


Foreign Exchange 

Under the continued influence of un- 
favorable British trade balances, combined 
with the nervousness of European capital 
due to the Czechoslovakian situation, the 
pound sterling accelerated its two-month 
decline in terms of the dollar by closing 
the week at $4.84 5/16—lowest quotation 
in three years. The old dollar parity of the 
pound was $4.8665. British exchange-con- 
trol officials, supporting the market on 
Friday and selling later to check too sharp 
a rally, seemed content to let the pound 
seek its own level. Reflecting the strength 
of the dollar and the heavy demand for 
gold, the London price for the metal rose 
to 143 shillings 5 pence, another three- 
year high. Gold imports into the United 
States for the week totalled $48,248,000, 
virtually all from England, and the largest 
for any week since June 1937. 


Petroleum Prices 

Partly because of low gasoline prices and 
excessive fuel-oil inventories, leading com- 
panies in East Texas posted a 10-cent cut 
in crude oil, reducing quotations to $1.25 
a barrel. Pennsylvania crude prices were 
also cut 12 cents a barrel to the lowest 
level in five years. In Texas the railroad 
commission promptly issued an order shut- 
ting down all wells in the state Saturdays 
and Sundays during September to prevent 
further price weakness in the face of the 
usual autumn decline in gasoline con- 
sumption. 


Resistance 

San Francisco’s “hot freight car” load 
of school supplies (Newsweek, Sept. 5) 
was shunted onto a siding last week. And 
the controversy over it that closed 153 
warehouses was eclipsed by the organiza- 
tion of an employers’ united front to deal 
with labor. With longshoremen’s contracts 
expiring Sept. 30 and department-store 
workers threatening to strike, the Water- 
front Employers Association and the San 
Francisco Retailers Council considered a 
proposal to unite with the Association of 
San Francisco Distributors (warehouse 
operators) to oppose labor’s closed-shop 
demands and make counterdemands for 
contractual assurances banning sit-downs 
and “quickie” strikes. 


Rockefeller Center 


A new office structure, to be known as 
the Netherlands Building, will arise soon 
in Rockefeller Center, New York, it was 
announced Tuesday. This latest unit in 
the huge real-estate development is 
planned as a home for the Holland House 
Corp. of the Netherlands (Newsweek, 
Sept. 5), formed to promote trade be- 
tween the Dutch and the people of this 
country. Other firms having ties with the 


Netherlands are also expected to make 
their headquarters there. The building 
will occupy a full block on a site now 
used as an auto parking space. 


AAA Defeat 

The AAA last week resigned itself to 
its third successive setback in attempts to 
control potato production and marketing. 
Votes of commercial growers in fifteen 
late-producing states showed that only 
about 65 per cent, instead of the required 
66 2/3 per cent, want a marketing agree- 
ment. Last year Maine growers turned 
down a marketing plan. In July growers 
of early potatoes in thirteen states also 
rebuffed the AAA plan. 


Trends 


Exports in the first seven months this 
year amounted to $1,818,367,000, an in- 
crease of less than 1 per cent over the 
same period of 1937. Imports, valued at 
$1,101,846,000, were 17.7 per cent below a 
year ago. 


Bank clearings in 22 leading cities for 
the week ended Aug. 31 were 21 per cent 








Milwaukee Journal 
Dedication: 1 ayor Daniel W. 
Hoan of Milwaukee has given many 
symbolic keys to distinguished visi- 
tors tothe city. Recently the tables 
were turned when the Mayor (left) 
received from President Erwin C. 
Uthlein of the Jos. Schlitz Brewing 
Co. a golden key to the Brown Bot- 
tle, a new guest hall for visitors to 
the brewery. The Brown Bottle’s 
three rooms, reproductions of the 
interiors of famous European inns 
and castles, contain many antiques 
collected abroad. 





lower than in the corresponding 1937 week, 
according to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


Airplane production in the United States 
in the first half year exceeded the similar 
1937 period by 22 per cent. Export orders 
and domestic military production account- 
ed for the entire increase; output for do- 
mestic civil use declined 21 per cent. 


Wholesale trade dropped 18 per cent in 
dollar volume during July, compared with 
July 1937, according to the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men and the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. All lines 
registered decreases except meats and 
meat-products sales, which showed a 2 
per cent gain. 


Dividends declared by 765 companies in 
August totaled $244,642,000, compared 
with $389,022,000 distributed by 880 firms 
in August 1937. This was a smaller de- 
cline than in previous months this year. 





AVIATION | 
The Cleveland Races: 


A Longer Course, Higher Danger, 
and Better Speeds 





Once a year the pick of the nation’s 
speed planes and racing pilots gather for 
the National Air Races, the country’s 
premier air show. For the spectators it is 
a carnival of thrills; for the engineer and 
designer, a proving ground for their 
theories; for the flyer, a chance for fame 
and fortune. The three-day contest con- 
sists of three major races, one each day, 
against a background of pageantry, stunt 
flying, and maneuvers by military planes. 
Chief events: the $30,000 Bendix Trans- 
continental Trophy for all class planes; 
the $25,000 Greve Trophy 200-mile closed- 
course race for planes with motors under 
549-cubic-inch displacement, and_ the 
$45,000 Thompson Trophy aerial derby. 

This year’s meeting, held in Cleveland 
last week, took on added significance 
among aviation experts because the 
Thompson course had been lengthened 
from 200 to 300 miles—among other things 
increasing the danger of take-off or land- 
ing crashes by planes overloaded with 
gasoline. 

For three days more than 350,000 
spectators craned their necks and gazed 
open-mouthed from gaily bedecked wooden 
stands. They saw Army and Marine Corps 
planes wheel back and forth in intricate 
formations, a massed jump of twenty 
parachutists, and a bathing-beauty parade. 

Winner of the Bendix Trophy was red- 
haired Jacqueline Cochran,* wife of Floyd 
B. Odlum, financier. Her Seversky pursuit 
plane completed the course from Burbank, 
Calif., to Bendix, N. J., in 10 hours 7 
minutes 10 seconds, set a new trans- 
continental record for women, and cap- 
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International 


Winner: Jacqueline Cochran 


tured $12,500 in prize money. Stopping at 
Cleveland only long enough to refuel she 
said: “Where’s Floyd? I want some 
cigarettes . . . I’ve been smoking a pipe—an 
oxygen pipe—all the way from California, 
and I need a cigarette for a change.” 
Fourteen minutes behind the winner was 
Frank Fuller of San Francisco, who last 
year set a Bendix record of 9 hours 35 min- 
utes. He picked up $5,800. Paul Mantz, 
Max Constant, and Ross Hadley, all of 
California, followed Fuller into Cleveland 
but did not complete the trip to Bendix. 
After a nip and tuck battle, in which 
the lead changed hands ten times, the 
Greve Trophy went to Tony Levier* of 
Los Angeles, who sped past the finish line 
in a Menasco-powered Schoenfeldt spec- 
ial with an average of 250.88 miles an 
hour, breaking the record set by Michel 
Detroyat of France in 1936. He won 








$12,000 in prizes. Art Chester, handi- 
capped by oil thrown on his windshield by 
a wobbly propeller, came in second with 
an average of 250.41. 

The Thompson Trophy went to Col. 
Roscoe Turner,* 1934 winner, who av- 
eraged 283 miles an hour. First flyer to 
win the event twice, he broke the record 
of 264 miles an hour, also set by Detroyat 
in 1936, piloting a Turner-Laird special 
with a Pratt & Whitney twin Wasp en- 
gine. He netted $18,000 for winning and 
an additional $4,000 for breaking the 
record. Earl Ortman of Los Angeles was 
second, also breaking the record with an 
average of 269.718 miles an hour and 
won $9,000. 

Three crashes marred the contest. Rus- 
sell Chambers of Los Angeles died of in- 
juries after his plane crashed in a field 
during trials, and George Dory, also of Los 
Angeles, was severely injured in a forced 
landing during the Greve race. Walter 
McClain, flying a “flea” with a wingspan 
of only 12% feet, cracked up on Friday 
while trying to qualify for the races. 

Foreign flyers stole a large part of the 
show, particular interest being shown by 
both spectators and aviation experts in 
the “foolproof” plane of Emil Kropf, a 
German stunt flyer. Equipped with slots 
and flaps on the wings, his Fieseler Storch 
—designed to fly at 30 to 100 miles an 
hour—took off within a few yards and 
nosed straight up, hovered a while in 
one spot, turned in its own length, and 
then came down short. Alexander Papana, 
Rumanian who cracked up one plane on 
the eve of a nonstop flight to Bucharest 
this summer, thrilled spectators by flying 
the length of the field upside down at only 
100 feet. 





*Forecast in Periscope, Aug. 29. 
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last six months’ events. 
Newsweek Bound Volume 
XI, covering January to 
June, 1938 and complete- 
ly indexed is ready for 
shipment. Order your copy 
today by sending your 
check to Newsweek. $2.50 
is the price to Newsweek 
subscribers. To non-sub- 
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“STALE AIR 


made Fresh, Clean! 










for Home or Office 
| @ Is the air you breathe stuffy? Stale? Do 


outside noises penetrate your home or office? 
Is the air you breathe dirt and pollen laden? 
| Is tobacco smoke-stale or new-repulsive to 
you? If so, get a new Carrier Room Venti- 
lator today. It gives you oxygen-laden air, 
gently circulated without drafts and with pol- 
len and dirt eliminated. Use coupon for com- 
plete year’ round airconditioning information. 


Carrier 


Air Conditioning 














CARRIER CORPORATION, Syracuse, N.Y., Desk <1 

Please send me, without obligation, free ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET and information about [) Room Ventilator; 
0 Oil Burner; 0 Stoker; (J Avtomotic Hecting; 
0 Air Conditioning. 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


‘Life’s Morning March’ 


Ania a good deal of confusion, 
the so-called World Youth Congress, meet- 
ing at Poughkeepsie, fought its way to an 
end—a fairly hazy and futile end, but an 
end. Charges that it was dominated by 
Communists were made, and these charges 
were supported by arresting evidence. The 
truth seems to be that Communists were 
a fairly big influence and that the pink 
stooges and “fellow travelers” with whom 
Communists dearly love to associate were 
there in considerable numbers. It is also 
clear that it was far from a representative 
gathering of even American youth. It 
seemed to be smothered in a confusion of 
tactics. Communists thought they were 
using collective-security advocates and 


collective-security advocates thought they 


were using Communists. 

But this country can survive such a 
gathering and can find something to ad- 
mire in the concern of the assembled 
youngsters for peace, even though it can 
deeply distrust the methods they propose. 
There need be no cause for alarm. Suppres- 
sion is not an American habit. Thanks to 
the Bill of Rights, pink stooges, fellow 
travelers and even Communists are en- 
titled to say their say. 

Which brings us to the nub of the whole 
question—the Bill of Rights. The Bill of 
Rights, as many modern critics of the 
Supreme Court and the Constitution seem 
to forget, is the fruit which grows on the 
constitutional tree. This coming December 
15 happens to be the 150th anniversary of 
the adoption of the first ten amendments 
to the Constitution, which, collectively, 
constitute our Bill of Rights. Appropriate 
celebration of this American credo is in 
order. And now that complete freedom has 
been afforded for all of the sundry isms 
that cropped up in Poughkeepsie, it seems 
a good idea to bring American youth to a 
renewed appreciation of the basic Ameri- 
can system itself. 

A center for such a mobilization of the 
loyalties of American youth offers itself in 
the establishment of the National Re- 
Dedication, a movement for liberty and 
democracy, which consists of a true rep- 
resentation of a great many American 
adult and youth organizations, including 
the Boy Scouts, the American Federation 
of Labor, many Catholic and Jewish or- 
ganizations, the Federal Council of 


Churches of Christ in America. Men of 
such divergent political views as Herbert 
Hoover, Norman Thomas, James R. Gar- 
field, Sidney Hillman and Victor Ridder 


are active supporters. It is planning to 
bring to the attention of the country in 
December the great American values whose 
anniversary we celebrate then. 

It will be well for millions of young 
people to be reminded that they must ded- 
icate themselves to something positive— 
something that thoroughly represents the 
essential American tradition. In the midst 
of a world babbling of new isms, Ameri- 
cans can profitably turn their attention to 
a reaffirmation of the tradition that has 
proved itself through 150 years of trial. 





Felix Frankfurter 


aa concerning the possible 
appointment of Professor Felix Frank- 
furter to the present vacancy on the Su- 
preme Court is characteristic of the wide 
public interest in recent Court appoint- 
ments. Of the many editorials which have 
appeared, even those in newspapers which 
have been severely critical of Mr. Roose- 
velt have urged the appointment of Pro- 
fessor Frankfurter as fitting. 

During the Supreme Court fight, I ex- 
pressed my belief, on this page and before 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
that, while an increase in the number of 
judges for the purpose of influencing the 
decisions of the Court was wholly to be 
condemned, there was no reason why the 
President, in filling vacancies in the or- 
dinary course of events, should not recog- 
nize the social, economic and _ political 
views of his appointees as well as their 
professional qualifications. It is sheer hypoc- 
risy to deny that the Supreme Court is 
not, in a large sense, a policy-making body. 
Consequently, a President, elected by the 
people to carry out certain policies, has 
the right to choose men who will not be 
hostile to such policies. But at all times 
the men selected should be possessed of 
such intellectual attainments, such basic 
adherence to the broad principles of the 
American scheme of things and such per- 
sonal integrity, that the Court can remain 
as it has been, the respected arbiter of our 
liberties. The President recognized this 
need in the appointment of Mr. Reed. 

It may be that criticism and some Sena- 
torial objections will be registered if the 
President appoints Mr. Frankfurter. Such 
objections will arise largely from mistaken 
notions of Mr. Frankfurter’s attainments 
and views. Therefore, it might be well now 
to tear down the veil of mystery with 
which Mr. Frankfurter’s own modesty and 
the public’s surmise have enveloped him. 

The well-meaning suggestion, in a num- 
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ber of recent editorials, that Mr. Frank- 
furter ought to be appointed to carry on 
the Holmes tradition is unfair to Mr. 
Frankfurter. Men ought to be appointed 
to the Supreme Court not as substitutes 
for the distinguished dead, but as new and 
vital factors in the interpretation of our 
fundamental law. Viewed in that capacity, 
Mr. Frankfurter well deserves a place of 
his own. He is not a Holmes, because Hol- 
mes was a faintly fatalistic believer in let- 
ting people learn by their own mistakes, 
while Frankfurter would passionately pre- 
vent the people from making mistakes as 
he sees them. 

On economic questions Mr. Frankfurter 
takes the position that the welfare of the 
country depends upon the restoration of a 
large measure of competition. Like most 
lawyers, he places what seems to me an 
excessive trust in the efficacy of legal regu- 
lation. To some extent he envisions the 
frontiers of social and economic progress 
as existing in that cloudy mountain pass 
where the lawyers for the people are at 
death grips with the lawyers of privilege. 
There are those who have a less exciting 
picture of the part lawyers play in social 
evolution, those to whom progress is an 
eternal march into the wilderness of human 
relationships—an exploration, not a war. 
Nevertheless, the public need have no fear 
that he would be anything short of a 
magnificent champion of the underdog. 

His philosophy is far closer to that of 
Gladstone than that of Lenin. In fact, his 
intellectual bent is an almost passionate 
devotion to the English-speaking tradition. 

He has, moreover, a significant respect 
for the orderliness of legal processes. There 
is every evidence that he has the respect 
of an overwhelming number of American 
lawyers, even among those whose economic 
and social views differ widely from his own. 
Despite a diversified career in the public 
service, he has made his major contribu- 
tion as professor in a great law school. 
Here he has not given his time, as is sug- 
gested by well-meaning but uninformed 
commentators in the press, to the job of 
legal scholarship. His chief interest has 
been in inspiring able students to do fine 
work of their own. Many well-known Ad- 
ministration lawyers and dozens of able 
young lawyers in conservative law firms 
also will testify to his tremendous cata- 
lytic powers. His energy and enthusiasm 
drive everyone around him to hard work 
and aggressive thinking. This, in itself, 
might not be an inappropriate influence in 
the inner councils of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Roosevelt could add to the basic 
and permanent meaning of the New Deal 
by appointing Mr. Frankfurter. His ap- 
pointment would do much to provide for 
the vague ideas with which the New Deal 
has been clothed, a “local habitation and 
a name.” If conservatives should under- 
take actively to oppose the Frankfurter 
confirmation they would be doing a dis- 
service to conservatism itself. 





always prized sO 
gnest champagnes 


NESS youve 
highly in the 
and sherries. 


IT’S“ DRY* 


*Paul Jones, you'll find, is a truly DRY whiskey — deep-flavored and 
mellow — yet utterly lacking in sweetness. Get acquainted with this 
superb American whiskey today — at your favorite liquor store or bar. 


Paul Jones is a blend of straight whiskies —100% straight whiskies — 90 proof. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville and Baltimore 








WITNESSED STATEMENT SERIES: 
Lee Moore—warehouseman— 
has smoked Luckies for 11 years 


: 4 P59 YEARS 


ie” e IN TOBACCO" 


~ cap Ry bid, Me on Luckies for Life ~ 


i 


says Lee Moore, Warehouse Owner. Other Independe t 
Tobacco Experts Agree With His Choice—2 to | 


Lee Moore is independent...not con- as have all other cigarettes combi: 1. 
nected with any cigarette manufacturer. You get the finest center-leaf tob ) 
He says: “The better the tobacco, the in Luckies, plus throat protection. 
better the cigarette it makes. I’m set exclusive “Toasting” process takes 
on Luckies; they buy the finest leaf.”’ certain harsh throat irritants foun 
Most other independent expertsagree all tobacco, and enriches the nat 
with Mr. Moore. Sworn records show  mellowness of the leaf. 
that, among these skilled warehouse- Give Luckies a critical try-out 
men, auctioneers and buyers, Luckies one week... let your own throat 
have twice as many exclusive smokers taste “ok: ay’ ” the verdict of the expe 


Sworn Records Sue Thar-WWITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST-IT’S LUCKIES 2 TO 








